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CHAPTER  I. 

ABSOLUTE    POWER. 


Life  is  a  coasting  voyage  from  headland  to 
headland.  There  is  little  change  in  things  about 
us  while  we  cross  the  broad  bays  between. 
The  rock  behind  and  the  rock  before  seem 
long  unaltered ;  the  waves  repeat  themselves ; 
the  same  coast  line  is  on  the  same  horizon  and 
the  swift  vessel  might  be  a  ship  becalmed.  But 
when  the  headland  long  before  us  is  at  last 
beside  us,  when  we  pass  the  rock  we  were 
approaching  and  lose  the  distant  coast  line  under 
the  closer  cliffs,  the  flight  is  felt,  all  things  are 
moving   and   changing;  we   start  from   our   sea- 
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dreams  to  feel  the  inevitable  speed  and  the  peril 
of  the  rocks ;  till  the  point  is  rounded^  the  coast 
again  bends  inwards,  and  its  receding  outline 
lulls  us  across  the  waters  of  another  bay. 

It  was  so  ^^ith  Anthony  Forrest  and  his  wife, 
his  friends,  and  the  ancient  Borough  of  Por- 
chester.  Three  or  four  years  passed  over  them 
without  bringing  any  particular  change  in  their 
relations  towards  one  another.  At  least  it  seemed 
so.  From  the  day  of  Anthony's  election  he 
became  master  of  the  corporate  destinies  of  the 
town. 

His  talents  and  energies  were  too  considerably 
in  excess  of  anything  his  colleagues  had  to  boast 
of  for  his  position  to  be  left  in  doubt.  As  a 
man  six  feet  high  inevitably  lifts  his  head  above 
any  average  crowd,  so  Mr.  Forrest  stood  at 
once,  by  nature,  the  leading  man  in  the  cor- 
poration of  Porchester.  He  was  elected  Mayor, 
and  re-elected.  His  plans  for  local  improvements 
were  adopted,  as  they  deserved  to  be.  Fine 
buildings  sprang  up  in  the  town;  foul  streets 
were  cleansed ;  fat   constables,  the  terror   of  nur- 
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series  but  the  hope  of  evil-doers,  were  changed 
for  lither  and  swifter  men;  there  was  a  whole- 
some whipping  of  little  boys  in  the  chnrchyard 
on  Sundays,  and,  generally,  under  orchard  walls. 
The  plague  of  beggars  was  abated.  Sewers  and 
gutters,  startled  by  pickaxe  and  shovel  from 
their  ancient  lethargy,  did  unaccustomed  service 
in  abating  the  plague  of  smells.  The  public 
charities  were  invigorated;  the  public  schools 
improved ;  the  markets  better  managed ;  the 
ancient  pavements  metamorphosed ;  and  every- 
thing opposed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town, 
rapidly  removed. 

That  is,  everything  but  the  dangers  of  the 
Bridge  Hill.  The  schemes  of  the  Porcites  had 
of  course  received  a  death-blow.  The  new  road 
and  the  demolition  of  the  Borough  Wall  were 
no  longer  spoken  of  in  public.  Accidents,  how- 
ever, were  continually  happening  at  the  old  fatal 
spot,  and  as  the  traffic  of  the  town  grew  larger 
under  the  vio-orous  new  manasjement  of  its 
affairs,  the  annual  list  of  killed  and  wounded 
went  on  increasing.     Mr.  Forrest  saw  this  with 
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considerable  uneasiness.     Perhaps  it  touched  his 
conscience.     Certainly  it  was  a  source  of  growing 
peril  to  his  power.     The  old  cry  might  be  revived 
by  it  any  day,  and  Mr.  Hornbeam,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  humanity,  might  be  able  to  defy  even  the 
recollection  of  Mr.  Fowkes'  trousers.     So  in  his 
fourth  year  of  office,   Anthony  proposed   a  plan 
for  the  mitigation  of  the   evil.     He  proposed  to 
pull  down  some  of  the  tall  houses  at  the  bend  in 
the   dangerous   road ;  to  widen  this  part  of  the 
High  Street  a  little — much  was   not   practicable 
from   the   nature   of  the   ground  —  and   to   give 
a    somewhat    better   view   of  the   street,   before 
and  behind,  by  the  removal  of  these  lofty  build- 
ings.    It   Avas    a  very  fair  plan,  and  was    certain 
to   make  the  danger  less;  but  this  circumstance 
proved   sufficient  to   upset   it.     The   old   Porcite 
party  saw    plainly    enough   that    if  they   meant 
to    retain    any   hope    of    future   success   during 
any    mortal    life-time,  they   must    at  all    events 
defeat    this    plan.      Let    the    evil    grow    as     it 
had    been     growing,     and      they     might      still 
look   for   victory   and  vengeance.     To   abate   it, 
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still  worse,  to  spend  the  Borough  funds  for  its 
abatement,  by  any  scheme  except  their  own,  w^ould 
be  final  ruin  to  their  cause.  Roused  to  sudden 
action  after  three  years  of  dismay,  they  found 
themselves  stronger  than  they  expected,  and 
Anthony,  wdio  had  the  further  disadvantage  of 
being  taken  unprepared,  was  miable  to  carry 
his  project. 

The  first  check  experienced  by  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  have  his  own  way,  invariably  makes 
him  angry,  and  his  anger  seldom  fails  to  bring 
a  second  defeat  upon  him,  worse  perhaps  than  the 
first.  Anthony  felt  the  rejection  of  his  scheme 
as  a  spoilt  child  feels  the  shutting  of  the  pantry- 
door.  Surprise  rose  arm-in-arm  with  indignation. 
He  was  not  only  baffled,  but  offended.  What 
he  said  was  bitter ;  what  he  did  was  cross.  He 
wounded  some  of  his  real  friends,  disgusted 
many  of  his  doubtful  ones,  and  raised  the  ques- 
tion— the  dry-rot  of  all  despotisms — whether  it 
was  really  a  good  thing  to  let  one  man  do  as 
he  pleased. 

Mr.    Forrest    must    have    been    blessed  with 
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enemies  blinder  than  flies  in  autunui,  if  tliej 
had  not  perceived  that  the  vantage  ground  had 
suddenly  become  their  own.  Mr.  Fowkes,  for 
example,  was  not  what  might  be  called  a  man 
of  rapid  instinct,  but  he  could  taste  good  wine 
and  see  an  ammonite,  and  it  occurred  to  hun, 
even  as  he  sat  pondering  with  his  pipe  between 
his  lipSj  that  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Forrest's 
power  in  Porchester  did  not,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, appear  quite  so  certain  as  the  return 
of  quarter-day.  Expressing  himself  to  this  effect 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hornbeam,  he  was  an- 
swered by  a  wink,  a  touch  on  the  shoulder,  an 
emphatic  nodding  of  the  head,  and  an  invitation 
to  step  on  one  side  a  little.  It  was  at  the  door 
of  the  Four  All's  that  this  took  place,  and  hav- 
ing led  the  landlord  from  this  public  situation 
to  the  corner  of  the  house,  Mr.  Hornbeam  an- 
nounced to  him,  in  as  low  a  tone  as  he  was 
master  of,  that  the  very  moment  had  at  length 
arrived. 

«  That's  it,"  said  Mr.  Fowkes.     "  That's  what 
I  was  thinking." 
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^^  The  very  moment,  Fowkes,  for  the  eman<» 
cipation  of  the  Borough,  for  castmg  off  that 
incubus  which  we  groan  and  writhe  under." 

^^  That's  it,"  rephed  Mr.  Fowkes,  and  Mr. 
Hornbeam  continued. 

"  We  are  preyed  upon  by  an  ogre,  who  has 
his  den  in  the  Bank  parlor  and  his  shambles 
on  the  Bridge  Hill,  where  he  drinks  the  best 
blood  of  Porchester.  We  must  send  him  back 
to  his  den  and  break  up  liis  shambles." 

Mr.  Hornbeam  spoke  with  energy.  He  had 
perhaps  prepared  these  powerful  metaphors  for 
the  next  election,  and  was  willing  to  try  their 
influence  on  the  landlord's  nerves. 

"That's  it,"  said  Mr.  Fowkes.  "Break  'em 
up!" 

"  We  shall  do  it,  Fowkes,  take  my  word  for 
it.  The  town  is  indignant.  Forrest  knows  it, 
but  he's  too  proud  to  give  in  a  hair's  breadth. 
All  the  better  for  us.  His  arrogance  is  meat 
and  drink  to  our  party.  We  wanted  nothing 
but  a  new  man  to  start  against  him,  and  the 
new  man  is  fomid." 
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"  Then  that's  it,"  answered  the  landlord ; 
^^  provided  he'll  do." 

"  The  very  man  for  the  purpose.  A  man  of 
the  people,  Fowkes ;  a  successful  man,  with 
money  in  his  pockets  and  a  will  of  his  own. 
Came  here  a  month  ago  and  bought  the  quarry ; 
came  again  yesterday  and  bought  a  house  to  live 
in ;  settles  here  immediately ;  has  taken  up  his 
freedom ;  had  an  offer  from  our  secret  committee 
— we  must  have  you  on  it  again,  Fowkes — and 
stands  for  us  at  the  next  election.  Now,  Mr. 
Fowkes,  there  is  news  for  you.  Private,  mind; 
as  still  as  death  for  the  present.  Are  you  going 
to  the  ogre's  com't  to  see  the  presentation  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Fowkes.  "I'd  as  soon  try 
to  lick  the  missis." 

"  Then  go  and  see  it ;  by  all  means  go  and 
see  it.  The  new  man  will  be  there,  and  the 
more  of  us  the  better.  A  little  dust  in  the 
eyes,  you  know ;  nothing  like  a  little  dust  in  the 
eyes." 

A  squeal  from  the  back  premises  was  followed 
by  the  sound  of  a  well-known  voice. 
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"Fowkes!  Fowkes!  The  pig's  put  his  nose 
in  the  rat-trap,  and  if  it  isn't  off  in  two  mi- 
nutes   " 

The  landlord  vanished  over  the  wall. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

KING  AND   QUEEN. 

Tee  presentation  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hornbeam 
was  to  be  an  event  in  the  annals  of  Porcbester. 
Mr.  Forrest  was  to  receive  from  the  bands  of 
bis  supporters  and  admirers  a  silver  candlestick 
with  four  branches,  symbolic  of  his  four  years  of 
office,  each  branch  representing  a  horn  of  plenty, 
and  each  plenteous  horn  being  supposed  to  empty 
itself  upon  the  town.  The  idea  originated  with 
Mr.  Hobbes,  and  was  regarded  as  a  brilliant  inspi- 
ration for  covering  Mr.  Forrest's  late  defeat  and 
applying  balm  to  his  ill-humour.  It  was  the  end 
of  summer,  the  days  were  hot  and  fine,  and  the 
presentation  was  to  take  place  publicly  in  the 
Borough  Wall  meadow.  A  platform  was  erected 
against  the   old  ruin,  with   crimson   cloth    over 
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it,  and  a  kind  of  throne  vfas  prepared  tliere  for 
Mr.  Forrest  and  his  lady. 

In  the  morning,  an  hour  or  two  before  the 
ceremony,  Mary,  riclily  dressed  m  blue  silk  and 
pearls,  was  sitting  in  a  reclining  chair  under  the 
old  apple-tree  in  the  garden  behind  the  Bank, 
waiting  for  her  husband.  There  was  a  little  boy 
near  her,  between  two  and  three  years  old,  digging 
with  a  wooden  spade  for  worms  in  the  border. 
She  had  no  other  occupation  but  tliat  of  watching 
him,  and  she  needed  none,  for  this  was  her  only 
child.  His  yellow  hair  curled  under  his  straw 
hat.  His  little  lips  pouted  with  grave  interest 
over  his  work.  His  baby  hands  struck  down 
the  spade  with  purpose  and  authority,  as  if  he 
used  a  servant,  and  was  its  master. 

People  said  that  Master  Forrest  was  already 
a  spoilt  child,  and  these  were  not  witliout  their 
justification.  His  father's  pride  in  the  beautiful 
and  spirited  boy  was  excessive;  his  indulgence 
unbounded ;  his  flattery  perpetual.  He  expected 
at  the  same  time  an  absolute  obedience  to  his  own 
commands,  and  resented  the  opposition  of  his  baby 
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son  almost  as  if  he  were  liis  equal.  The  child, 
admired  and  caressed  one  moment,  and  suffered 
to  transgress  at  pleasure  all  orders  issuing  from 
any  but  the  paternal  lips,  was  checked  decisively, 
sent  out  of  the  room  imperatively,  or  punished 
with  the  rigor  of  offended  justice  when  the  little 
will  ran  a-tilt  against  the  great  one.  The  child's 
spirit  was  not  subdued  by  this.  He  was  im- 
mensely fond  of  his  father ;  but  he  was  growing 
up  as  vain,  as  daring,  and  as  imperious  towards 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  young  Spartan  or 
the  son  of  an  emperor.  Mary's  judgment  in  the 
matter  did  not  quite  agree  with  her  husband's. 
She  Avould  have  had  him  less  indulo;ent  and  less 
severe.  The  child's  conceit  and  waywardness 
made  her  fearful  sometimes,  especially  when  her 
own  uniform  gentleness  seemed  to  lose  its  influence 
over  him,  and  she  found  herself  holdino;  a  ti^er- 
cub  in  a  net  of  gossamer.  But  she  was  young 
and  knew  it;  she  was  the  mother  of  the  most 
beautiful  boy  in  Porchester.  Her  soul  trusted 
that  Anthony  must,  of  course,  be  right,  and 
that  all  would  turn  out  well  in  the  end. 
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"  Tony,"  she  said,  when  the  boy  threw  down 
his  spade,  ^'  I  think  you  must  go  in  and  be 
dressed." 

The  child  came  a  little  nearer  to  her,  looking 
up  at  the  apple-tree. 

"  Mamma,  me  want  two  apples." 

^^  Two  apples  !     What  will  you  do  with  them?" 

"  Me  want  two  apples  for  the  lady." 

"  What  lady  is  it  you  want  them  for  ? " 

«  Shan't  tell." 

"  Can't  have  them,  then." 

"  Yes,  me  can.  Me  can  have  two  apples, 
mamma." 

"Why,  how  am  I  to  get  them,  Tony?  See 
how  high  they  are." 

"  You  get  up  the  tree,  mamma.  Me  lift 
you." 

"  I  should  spoil  my  frock,  Tony." 

The  child  took  hold  of  her  dress. 

"  You  got  a  fine  frock  on,  mamma." 

"  I  am  going  to  see  company.  You  must  get 
ready  to  help  me  when  the  people  come." 

"  Me  going  to  be  shown,  mamma  ?  " 
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"  You  are  going  to  see  some  ladies  and  gentle- 
men." 

"  Me  frock  not  fine  enough ;  me  frock  dirty. 
You  wasli  it  this  minute,  mamma." 

"  Call  Betsy  to  change  your  frock,  and  make 
you  tidy,  Tony." 

The  boy  ran  towards  the  house. 

"Betty,  Betty,  you  come  and  dress  me;  me 
going  to  be  shown." 

The  nursemaid  was  waiting  for  him  in  the 
door-way,  but  Mr.  Forrest  coming  out,  dressed 
for  the  ceremony,  caught  him  up  in  his  arms  and 
held  him  in  the  air. 

"  Ah,  young  prince  !  where  are  you  now,  sir  ? 
Where  are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry  ? " 

The  boy  laughed  and  wriggled. 

"  You  put  me  down !  you  put  me  down !  me 
kick  you." 

"  Kick  away,  sir.    Where  are  you  going,  I  say?" 

"  Going  to  Betty.  You  put  me  down :  people 
coming  this  minute,  and  me  frock  dirty.  Mamma, 
mamma,  papa  tickling  me.  You  get  away ;  you 
get  away  ! "  and  a  scream  of  laughter  followed. 
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"Now  go  and  be  dressed,  young  coxcomb," 
said  Anthony,  laying  him  on  the  grass.  "  Make 
yourself  as  fine  as  you  can,  and  astonish  all  the 
people.  You  shall  be  king  of  them  one  of  these 
days." 

"  Me  be  king  now,  papa ;  me  be  king  of  all  the 
people." 

"  You  will,  will  you  ?  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  them  all?" 

"  Knock  'em  all  down  and  tickle  'em." 

"  You're  a  fine  fellow,  sir.  Get  up ;  Betsy's 
waiting  for  you." 

"  No ;  me  not  get  up.  Betty  come  and  dress  me 
here." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.  Master  Tony.  Now, 
sir,  there's  no  time  to  lose.  Stand  on  yotu'  legs. 
March  !  take  him  away,  Betsy." 

The  boy  gave  Betsy  a  slap  in  the  face,  as  she 
stooped  to  pick  him  up,  and  rolled  himself  on  the 
grass  again,  kicldng. 

"  Come,  my  love,"  said  Mary,  who  had  left  her 
seat  imder  the  apple-tree,  "  get  up  now ;  you 
want  to  be  dressed,  you  know." 
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"  Me  want  to  beat  you ;  me  want  two  apples ; 
me  don't  want  Betty.  Go  away — go  away  ! "  and 
lie  flung  his  little  feet,  dirty  with  his  digging, 
against  Mary's  beautiful  di'ess.  Anthony  immedi- 
ately laid  hold  of  him  by  the  head  and  the  heels. 

^^  What,  sir,  is  that  the  way  you  behave  youi'- 
self  ?  Look  at  mamma's  dress.  Go  and  ask  her 
pardon  this  moment." 

"  Me  go  and  beat  her  ! "  cried  the  boy,  very 
red  in  the  face,  and  with  a  violent  struggle  to 
get  away.  His  father  boxed  his  ears,  the  child 
screamed,  and  the  nursemaid,  under  assault  and 
battery,  carried  him  into  the  house. 

^'  Dearest,"  said  Mary,  laying  her  hand  on 
Anthony's  arm,  "  I  wish  you  would  not  be  so 
severe  and  sudden  with  Tony  ;  I  'm  sure  it  does 
him  no   ffood."       She   had  winced   at   the   blow 

o 

with  which  the  boy's  ear  was  tingling,  and  was 
as  red  as  the  child  himself. 

"  Those  who  are  born  to  command,"  replied 
her  husband,  "must  be  taught  to  obey.  My 
son  would  be  spoilt,  Mary,  under  your  ineffectual 
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"I  am  sure  lie  is  being  spoilt  by  your  sternness, 
Anthony.  I  am  certain  of  it.  His  temper  grows 
worse  every  day." 

"If  it  is  so,  Mary,  it  would  only  be  modest 
to  see  the  cause  in  your  own  mismanagement 
rather  than  in  mine.  He  is  under  your  care  from 
morning  till  night,  while  the  influence  of  my 
discipline  is  necessarily  limited  to  such  occasions 
as  the  present." 

"  Yes,  dearest ;  but  for  that  very  reason  he 
thinks  all  the  more  of  what  you  do  and  say. 
I  know  I  could  have  got  him  off  quietly  just 
now  if  you  had  not  interfered." 

"  Interfered,  Mary !  Can  3^ou  possibly  think 
I  can  abstain  from  interfering  in  the  education 
of  my  own  son  ?  I,  who  am  responsible  to 
Heaven  for  whatever  his  character  may  be.  A 
father's  authority  is  the  basis  of  a  child's  duty, 
and  the  first  thing  he  must  be  made  to  feel." 

'^  Well,  dearest,  don't  let  us  quarrel  about 
it;  but  I'm  sure  you  are  wrong." 

"  Mary,  that  is  the  chief  defect  in  your  own 
character.     How  can  you,  with  any  consideration 

VOL.   II.  C 
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for  a  wife's  position,  assert  your  o\\ii  opinion  in 
tliat  positive  way  ?  " 

"  Dearest,  I  am  sorry,  but  when  I  see " 

"  See  with  my  eyes,  my  love,"  he  said, 
interrupting  her,  "  and  your  vision  will  be  better. 
We  have  not  time  for  further  discussion.  I  must 
take  you  to  the  meadow,  and  the  child  can  follow 
with  his  nurse.  I  hope  you  can  shake  that  dirt 
from  your  dress  ;  the  rascal  has  soiled  it." 

^'  It  won't  show,"  said  Mary,  rubbing  her 
skirt  with  her  handkerchief,  and  they  walked 
together  across  the  grass  to  the  private  path 
leading  to  the  Borough  Wall  meadow.  Anthony 
looked  rather  majestic,  and  Mary  a  little  obstmate. 
She  was  not  convinced,  even  by  her  husband's 
authority,  and  the  treatment  of  their  boy  was 
fast  becommg  a  sore  point  between  them. 

"I  wonder  who  the  lady  is  that  Tony  has 
spoken  of  once  or  twice;  he  never  will  tell  me. 
He  wanted  two  apples  for  her  just  now,"  said 
Mary,  as  they  left  the  gai'den. 

"  Some  one  who  has  seen  hmx  out  of  doors, 
and  called  him  a  fine  fellow,  most  likely." 
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"  I'm  only  afraid  it  may  be  somebody  wlio 
gives  liim  sweetmeats  without  my  knowing.  He'll 
do  anytliing  to  get  tliem,  and  tliey  are  not  good 
for  him." 

<^^  You  should  ask  Betsy." 

"She  says  she  knows  nothing  about  it,  but 
I  found  something  sticky  on  his  sleeve  one 
day." 

a  Yqxj  likely.  Mary,  if  the  Hathornes  come 
to  the  presentation  to-day,  I  wish  you  to  treat 
them  coldly." 

"  The  Hathornes,  Anthony  ! "  said  Mary,  look- 
ing up  in  surprise. 

"  Yes ;  Richard  Hathorne  is  either  a  secret 
enemy  or  a  very  useless  friend.  The  foreman 
of  his  mill  has  become  a  regular  partizan  of 
Hornbeam's.  We  lost  ten  votes  at  least  in  the 
last  contest  by  his  instrumentality,  for  he  has 
great  influence  among  the  men.  I  told  Hathorne 
the  other  day  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself 
for  keeping  him  in  his  emplojrment,  but  he  refused 
to  discharge  him." 

"Why,   dearest,   you   wouldn't  have  him  dis- 

C  2 
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charged  for  such  a  reason  ?  He  must  surely  have 
a  right  to  his  oavii  opinion." 

"  Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion, 
Mary,  when  it  is  an  honest  and  rational  one, 
but  I  myself  have  taken  the  trouble  to  talk  with 
this  man  for  half  an  houi',  and  have  explained 
to  him  the  absurdity  of  Mr.  Hornbeam's  prin- 
ciples. He  was  perfectly  dogged  and  immovable. 
You  might  as  well  reason  with  a  gate-post — the 
man  is  either  a  knave  or  a  fool,  and  as  he  is  much 
too  clever  to  be  a  fool,  there's  no  doubt  about 
his  knavery.  I  pointed  this  out  to  Hathorne, 
but  it  made  no  impression  upon  him ;  and  it  is 
such  a  flagrant  piece  of  impertinence  on  his  part, 
it  shows  such  a  want  of  any  proper  feeling  of 
gratitude,  to  say  nothing  of  the  public  principles 
involved,  that  our  opinion  of  his  conduct  ought  to 
be  expressed  decidedly.  Treat  him  and  Lucy  with 
reserve,  therefore,  if  they  come  to  the  meadow. 
It  may  bring  him  back  to  a  sense  of  duty.  You 
may  as  well  bow  without  offering  your  hand." 

"Bow  to  Lucy,  and  not  offer  my  hand!  Dear 
love,  how  can  I  ?  " 
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'•  I  see  no  difficulty,  my  love.  You  have  only 
to  restrain  yourself." 

"I  would  do  whatever  you  liked,  as  far  as 
Richard  is  concerned  ;  but  Lucy !  why,  you  know 
we  kiss  each  other  in  the  streets." 

"That's  the  very  reason  why  I  wish  you  to 
appear  cold  to  her.  Her  brother  will  feel  it  more 
than  any  slight  upon  himself,  and  the  effect  will 
be  all  the  more  powerful." 

"  Biit  Lucy's  my  dearest  friend." 

"Not  dearer  than  your  husband,  Mary." 

"No,  sm'ely.  But  to  think  of  only  bowing 
to  her !  :;  It  seems  quite  ridiculous ;  I'm  sure  I 
should  laugh  outright,  if  I  treated  her  so,"  said 
Mary,  trying  to  put  a  smiling  face  upon  a  matter 
which  was  beginning  to  wear  a  tearful  one. 

"I  trust  you  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
for  it  wouldjcompromise  your  husband's  dignity," 
he  answered.  "  Remember,  Mary,  I  am  serious 
in  desiring  this.  Well,  Hobbes,  are  we  past 
the  time  ?     Are  we  keeping  you  waiting  ?  " 

"Half  Porchester,  my]^dear  Mr.  Anthony,  and 
all   its   beauty  and    intellect,   except   their  chief 
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ingredients,  which  I  see  before  me,  are  waiting  at 
the  Borough  Wall.  But  you  are  not  late,  not 
a  minute  behind  time,  Mr.  Forrest;  only  enthu- 
siasm shakes  the  hour-glass,  you  perceive;  im- 
patience moves  the  shadow  on  the  dial,  and  an 
admiring  multitude  sends  me  to  see  how  soon  its 
wishes  may  be  gratified." 

Mr.  Hobbes,  mth  his  usual  smile  about  his  long 
lip  and  angular  cheek  bone,  had  met  them  at  the 
entrance  to  the  meadow,  and  now  led  them  to  the 
back  of  the  ruins,  where  a  little  private  tent  was 
pitched,  with  a  looking-glass  in  it,  for  the  final 
arrangement  of ',  Mary's  toilet  before  mounting 
the  platform.  The  spectators  were  in  front  of  the 
old  wall,  and  were  kept  there  by  a  temporary  bar- 
rier of  posts  and  ropes ;  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Forrest  were  recognised,  crossing  the  end  of 
the  field  under  Mr.  Hobbes'  escort,  a  waving  of 
hats  and  handkerchiefs  took  place  and  a  loud 
cheering  was  heard.  This  of  course  was  renewed 
when  Anthony  led  his  wife  to  the  seat  prepared 
for  them,  and  bowed  acknowledgment  to  the  gay 
crowd  before  him.      An  awning,  drawn  overhead 
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from  the  ruin  to  the  three  ash-trees,  covered  the 
platform  and  a  considerable  space  round  it ;  under 
its  shade,  rows  of  forms,  with  an  avenue  between 
them  from  one  of  the  openings  between  the  trees 
to  the  foot  of  the  dais,  were  occupied  by  the 
ladies  of  Porchester  in  smiles  and  holiday  dresses. 
Their  lords  stood  behind  them  on  either  side,  and 
in  front  of  the  trees  the  common  people  pressed 
up  in  considerable  numbers  to  see  the  ceremony. 
Groups  of  girls  were  picking  late  daisies  round 
about,  and  parties  of  boys  played  cricket  in  various 
directions,  throwing  down  their  bats,  however,  and 
starting  off  with  hue  and  cry  if  any  solitary 
damsel  ventured  to  cross  the  field  at  a  distance 
from  her  companions.  A  deputation,  consisting 
of  the  members  of  the  Borough  Wall  Club  and  half 
a  dozen  other  men  of  influence  in  the  town,  pro- 
ceeded up  the  avenue  between  the  forms,  with 
Mr.  Hobbes  at  their  head,  bearing  the  branched 
candlestick,  and  after  the  shout  excited  by  this 
spectacle  had  subsided,  the  presentation  address 
was  read. 

At  one  corner  of  the  covered  space  under  one 
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of  the  three  ash-trees,  a  small  knot  of  the  Porcite 
leaders  stood  looking  at  the  ceremony  over  the 
heads  of  the  ladies.  Most  of  them  had  joined  in 
the  cheering,  ^vith  sardonic  looks,  however,  and 
whispered  confidences.  They  were  very  well 
known,  with  one  exception  ;  and  were  themselves 
objects  of  remark  and  merriment  to  many  of 
the  company,  who  understood  of  course  that  they 
had  come  to  quiz  the  proceedings  rather  than 
to  join  in  them,  and  were  to  be  regarded  as 
acknowledged  spies  for  their  own  party. 

The  single  stranger  among  them  was  the  "  new 
man,"  about  to  be  started  as  Anthony's  opponent 
in  the  coming  election,  whom  Mr.  Hornbeam  had 
brought  to  the  meadow  that  he  might  see  before- 
hand, and  in  the  pride  of  power,  the  antagonist 
with  whom  he  had  to  grapple.  The  stranger  was 
a  man  of  middle  size,  about  thirty  years  old, 
with  a  square,  resolute  face,  heavy  brows,  and 
a  complexion  naturally  pale,  but  darkened  by 
habitual  exposure.  He  had  the  air  of  one  who 
had  risen  from  a  lower  rank  by  the  practical 
nature  of  his  intellect  and  the  energy  of  his  will. 
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His  hands  were  freckled  and  liairy,  and  enlarged 
about  the  joints.  He  stooped  a  little,  like  one  who 
has  carried  weights  upon  his  shoulders.  Deci- 
sion, without  grace,  was  in  all  his  movements. 
His  plain  black  dress,  of  excellent  cloth,  without 
any  sort  of  ornament,  made  it  probable  that  he 
cared  for  the  possession  of  power  much  more  than 
its  display.  There  was  no  vanity  about  him,  but 
great  self-dependence  and  self-command.  He 
refused  Mr.  Hornbeam's  snuff-box  and  lozenge- 
box,  and  seemed  to  have  no  habits  of  self-indul- 
gence; but  there  was  a  gloom  in  his  eyes  and 
the  absence  of  nobler  indications  than  those  of 
strong  and  vigorous  materialism.  Altogether  he 
appeared  the  very  man  to  oppose  Anthony  with  a 
good  prospect  of  success,  and  to  make  their 
respective  parts  in  the  struggle  like  those  of 
the  rising  wave  and  the  rock  it  breaks  on. 

Now  when  Mary  and  her  husband  arrived  with 
Mr.  Hobbes  at  the  private  tent  behind  the  ruin, 
it  happened  that  Lucy  Hathorne  was  just  leaving 
it,  hanging  on  her  brother's  arm.  She  had  been 
in  to  see  that  it  was   ready  for  INIary,  to  lay  a 
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nosegay  before  the  looking-glass,  and  to  stir  np 
the  attendant,  who,  gossiping  with  her  friends, 
had  allowed  two  enterprising  young  gentlemen  of 
the  age  of  five  to  creep  under  the  barriers  and 
steal  a  banner.  The  meeting  was  rather  sudden. 
Anthony  bowed  in  the  most  formal  way.  Mary, 
blushmg  crimson,  glanced  at  his  face,  and  seemed 
for  an  instant  to  hesitate,  but  Lucy  ran  to  her, 
in  her  usual  hearty  manner,  with  her  arms  held 
out,  and  Mary  returned  the  embrace,  kissed 
her,  and  went  hastily  into  the  tent.  Anthony 
followed. 

"  I  am  astonished,  Mary." 

"  Dearest,  I  couldn't  help  it." 

Nothing  more  was  said.  Both  felt  that  it 
was  not  the  time  for  a  dispute.  Mary  arranged 
her  dress  as  quickly  as  she  could,  and  her  husband 
took  her  to  the  platform,  but  neither  of  them  was 
able  to  get  rid  of  a  heightened  color  and  a 
certain  air  of  uneasiness  before  they  took  their 
seats.  The  Porticites,  bent  on  admiration,  saw 
in  their  faces  only  the  signs  of  health  and  plea- 
sure,   but    a     sharper    criticism  was   going    on 
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among  the  little  group  iinder  the  ash-tree  in  the 
corner. 

"  Here  he  comes/'  Mr.  Hornbeam  whispered  to 
the  stranger.  "  Red  as  a  turkey-cock,  and  in  a 
pet,  I  fancy." 

The  other  did  not  answer.  He  was  leaning 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  looking  keenly  at 
the  platform. 

"  A  tiff  with  his  wife,  I'll  be  bound,"  said 
Hornbeam.  "  She's  as  nervous  as  she  can  be. 
How  she  keeps  looking  at  him  and  trymg  to 
smile." 

'•'  Afraid  of  the  public,"  said  the  stranger, 
shortly. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  I've  seen  her  as  cool  as 
Christmas  with  a  crowd  before  her.  It's  a  tiff, 
depend  upon  it." 

"  Do  they  quarrel  ? "  said  the  other,  in  the 
same  short  manner  as  before. 

"  If  they  don't  they  will.  He 's  a  tyrant,  and 
she 's  a  spirit.  Dotes  on  him  though,  and  he  on 
her.  Quite  a  love-match ;  took  her  from  the 
country,  and  sent  her  to  school.     He 's  proud  of 
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her,  and  not  so  much  to  wonder  at.  Look  how 
he  dresses  her.  Those  pearls  are  new  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  dress  came  from  France  ;  at 
least,  they  say  so.  Did  you  ever  see  such  hair  ? 
you  might  coin  it ;  and  her  throat's  as  white  as 
her  pearls,  if  she  didn't  blush  so.  She  's  worth 
looking  at,  anyhow ;  but  he 's  rather  a  fool  to 
show  her  off.  There  '11  be  a  row  one  of  these 
days." 

"  Any  children  ? "  asked  his  companion,  whose 
eyes  never  left  the  platform. 

"  Only  one,  but  he's  plenty  to  manage.  They 
say  the  father  flogs  him  and  the  mother  won't 
stand  it ;  but  she  '11  have  to  stand  it,  or  flog  him 
herself;  a  yomig  dare-devil." 

The  presentation  was  going  on  in  the  mean- 
time. Mr.  Hobbes,  in  a  speech  full  of  fun  and 
flattery,  magnified  the  golden  days  of  Porchester 
and  the  debt  of  gratitude  mcurred  by  its  in- 
habitants ;  invoked  the  spirit  of  the  old  Porticus 
to  smile  on  the  august  ceremony;  produced  in 
a  new  dress  a  long  standing  political  joke  by 
which    the    anxious   efforts   of    the   Porcites    to 
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derive  the  name  of  Porchester  from  pigs  were 
ascribed  to  the  swinish  origin  of  the  whole  party 
(a  joke  which  invariably  brought  down  cheers 
and  fits  of  laughter,  and  had  in  consequence 
been  exceedingly  well  worn),  touched  gracefully 
on  the  services  of  the  Borough  Wall  Club,  and 
facetiously  on  his  own  (some  one  in  the  crowd 
calling  out  "trousers"  at  this  point  in  his  dis- 
course, produced  a  roar  which  lasted  several 
minutes),  and  concluded  by  first  offering  the 
heavy  candlestick  to  Anthony,  and  then  laying 
it  down  in  the  most  chivalrous  manner  at  Mary's 
feet.  This  little  piece  of  gallantry  told  to  admira- 
tion and  brought  his  speech  to  a  triumphant  end. 
''  Well  done,  Hobbes  !  "— ^''  Hobbes  for  ever !  "— 
"  Hobbes  and  trousers  !  " — "  Hobbes  for  Mayor 
next  year  ! "  were  shouted  round  about — '^  Please 
the  pigs  ! "  cried  somebody,  and  the  laughter  was 
uproarious. 

With  an  audience  in  such  excellent  humor, 
the  returning  of  thanks  would  not  have  been 
very  difiicult  to  anybody,  but  Anthony  was 
naturally   eloquent,   the    occasion  was    inspiring, 
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and  before  lie  sat  down  the  enthusiasm  was 
prodigious.  The  Porcites  themselves  joined  in 
it,  and  at  the  end,  when  nobody  else  could  have 
made  himself  heard,  Mr.  Hornbeam's  voice  rang 
through  the  tumult  of  sound,  saying,  "Three 
cheers  for  Mrs.  Forrest."  The  people  gave  them 
like  Britons  ;  and  Mary,  who  had  scarcely  looked 
a,t  any  distant  part  of  the  assembly  before,  casting 
her  eyes  upon  the  corner  from  which  the  great 
voice  issued,  became  suddenly  startled  by  what  she 
saw.     Turning  quickly  to  Anthony,  she  whispered  : 

"Do  you  see  that  man  by  Mr.  Hornbeam, 
under  the  tree  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  it 's  the  new  man,  I  hear,  coming  to 
oppose  us." 

"  It 's  Owen  Williams." 

Anthony  did  not  at  the  moment  recollect  who 
Mary  meant. 

"  I  understand  his  name  is  Williams,"  he 
replied ;  "  but  what  do  you  know  about  him  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  remember  him  ?     Before  we  were 

married "    Anthony  recollected  suddenly,  and 

frowned. 
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''  Impossible  !  ridiculous  !  you  are  mistaken." 

"I  am  not  mistaken.  I  could  never  forget 
him." 

Anthony's  eye  glanced  down  at  liis  wife  as  if 
a  less  retentive  memory  might  have  pleased  him 
better.  The  stranger,  who  saw  that  he  was 
recognized,  raised  his  hat  gravely.  "  Take  no 
notice,"  Anthony  whispered,  and  Mary  obeyed 
him  this  time  and  turned  her  head  away. 

How  the  petty  overlooker  of  the  stone  quarries 
in  her  native  valley  had  come  to  be  Mr.  Forrest's 
political  opponent  in  Porchester  was  past  her 
comprehension,  however,  and  her  old  dislike  for 
him  revived,  in  company  with  a  new  curiosity. 

There  was  a  little  stir  at  this  moment  in  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  covered  space.  The  ladies 
had  mustered  in  such  unexpected  numbers  that 
the  seats  provided  for  them  were  hardly  sufficient 
and  about  a  dozen  of  those  who  came  latest 
were  obliged  to  stand.  One  of  these  was  Lucv 
Hathorne,  who  had  lost  her  place  by  going  round 
to  Mary's  tent  with  her  nosegay.  She  stood 
with  her  brother  on  one  side  and  Martin  Dove 
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on  the  other,  and  by  the  time  the  presentation 
had  been  made,  and  Anthony  had  risen  to  speak, 
Mr.  Dove  became  conscions  that  his  fair  neighbour 
was  not  seated,  as  she  should  have  been.  Dis- 
tressed by  this  consciousness,  he  asked,  suddenly : 

"  Miss  Lucy,  would  you  like  a  chau'  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  should,  Mr.  Dove.  I  'm  half  dead 
with  standing." 

"  I  '11  go  and  fetch  one,"  said  Martin,  and  off 
he  went.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  chair 
to  be  found  in  the  meadow,  and  Martin,  not 
inclined  to  return  empty-handed,  went  by  the 
private  path  to  the  Bank,  and  borrowed  one  from 
the  housemaid.  He  came  back  as  fast  as  he 
could,  wondering  whether  Miss  Lucy  might  have 
fainted  with  fatigue  in  the  meantime,  and  flourish- 
ing his  prize  in  the  air.  Li  a  minute  or  two 
the  bottom  of  the  chair  fell  out  upon  the  grass, 
but  as  it  happened  not  to  touch  either  his  foot 
or  his  shoulder,  Martin  was  miconscious  of  the 
fact,  and  walked  rapidly  on,  rejoicing  in  the 
greater  lightness  of  his  burden. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Daniel  Hobbes,  his  speech  and 
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office  ended  for  tlie  time,  had  made  his  way  also 
to  Lucy's  side,  and,  finding  her  standing,  had 
gone  himself  in  search  of  a  seat.  He  had  given 
up  the  search  in  despair,  and  was  returning  to 
hear  the  end  of  Anthony's  address,  when  he  saw 
Martin  Dove  approaching  rapidly. 

"  Why,  bless  your  heart,  Martin,  what  have  you 
got  there  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Hobbes. 

"  I  've  got  a  chair  for  Miss  Lucy,"  replied  the 
other. 

"  A  chair,  Martin !  Where  is  it,  my  dear 
fellow  ?     You  mean  a  cat-gallows." 

''There  it  is,"  said  Martin,  setting  down  the 
open  framework  and  then  staring  at  it  with 
astonishment.  ''  Oh !  I  forgot  to  bring  the 
cushion!  I'll  go  back  to  the  Bank  and  get 
it  I" 

"Stop  a  Httle,"  said  Mr.  Hobbes,  laugliing 
and  sighing.  «  Miss  Lucy's  tired  enough  already. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can't  make  something  of  it. 
Nothing  like  a  little  adaptation  in  cases  of 
emergency." 

The  box  in  which  the  presentation  offering  had 

VOL.  II.  D 
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been  brought  was  lying  near,  with  the  lid  off. 
Mr.  Hobbes  laid  the  lid  upon  Martin's  skeleton 
chair,  tore  down  a  flag  and  spread  it  over  for  a 
covering. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  he,  "  that 's  better  than  nothing. 
Take  it  to  her;  the  prize  is  yours;  take  it  to 
her." 

"  Won't  you  take  it  yourself,  Mr.  Hobbes  ?  I 
forgot  the  cushion,  you  know,"  said  Martin, 
bashfully. 

"  No,  Martin ;  no.  It's  yours  by  right.  I  've 
struck  my  colors ;  I  've  laid  down  my  flag,  you 
see.     Take  it  to  her,  my  boy." 

The  youth,  still  half-hesitatmg,  but  with  a  glow 
of  pleasure  on  his  cheek,  took  the  bannered  seat 
to  Lucy,  while  Mr.  Hobbes  looked  after  him, 
smiling,  but  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  Twenty  years  !  twenty  years  !  "  he  said  to 
himself.  "  Well,  well !  I  'm  young  enough  to  look 
for  fossils  in  the  quarry,  and  there's  a  deal  to  be 
done  there." 

The  fact  was  that  Daniel  Hobbes  and  Martin 
Dove  were   rivals,  but  Martin's  hankering  after 
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Lucy  had  been  a  matter  of  jest  and  notoriety 
for  several  years,  while  Mr.  Hobbes''  flame  had 
never  seen  the  light,  or  at  least  had  never 
attracted  any  notice.  He  was  looked  upon  as 
an  elderly  man,  and  of  course  a  bachelor;  not 
in  the  sense  of  a  man  who  may  naturally  marry, 
but  of  one  who  naturally  will  not.  His  liliing 
for  Lucy  and  the  attention  he  paid  her  were 
ascribed  to  fatherly  feelings  and  his  genial  dis- 
position, for  in  general  he  liked  everybody  and 
was  the  especial  friend  of  ladies  in  the  abstract. 
But  Mr.  Hobbes  was  diffident  to  an  extreme  on 
this  one  subject  of  his  love  for  Lucy.  His  own 
age  was  so  magnified  in  his  own  eyes  that  the 
idea  of  offering  himself  to  her,  as  an  overt  act, 
appeared  to  his  imagination  something  like  gray 
Methuselah  proposing  to  Jephtha's  daughter.  He 
was  aware  also  of  Martin's  tenderness  in  this 
direction ;  and  seeing  with  great  simplicity  a 
remarkable  fitness  in  a  match  between  him  and 
Lucy,  the  thought  of  stepping  in  to  sever  their 
happy  loves  seemed  to  transform  his  own  perso- 
nality into  that  of  a  Turk  with  red  eyes  and  a 
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scimitar.  So  for  several  years  he  had  been 
endeavouring  to  treat  Miss  Lucy  with  the  most 
distinguished  kindness,  and  not  to  desire  anything 
in  return,  in  the  hope  that  his  untoward  passion 
might  fossilize  itself  in  the  midst  of  his  heart; 
dying  without  dissolving;  keeping  the  form  of 
life  without  the  struggle  or  the  pain.  The  petri- 
fying process  went  on  but  slowly,  however.  Lucy's 
eyes  sent  living  pulses  through  the  obstinate 
organism.  It  was  no  more  a  fossil  than  the  heart 
that  held  it ;  nor  likely  to  be  any  sooner.  Mr. 
Hobbes  therefore  was  leading  a  life  of  self-immo- 
lation. He  had  struck  his  colors,  as  he  said,  but, 
though  making  no  resistance,  lie  kept  on  the 
dangerous  field. 

It  was  with  a  sigh  that  he  saw  Martin  Dove 
again  approach  the  spot  where  he  knew  Lucy, 
though  unseen,  was  standing.  Mr.  Forrest  had 
finished  his  speech;  Mr.  Hornbeam's  voice  had 
been  lifted  up ;  the  company  were  cheering,  and 
those  behind  were  pressing  forward  to  get  a  better 
look  at  Mary.  Martin  found  it  difficult  to  make 
his   way   among    the    moving    enthusiasts,   and. 
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holding  the  sacred  chair  by  the  legs,  he  raised 
it  so  as  to  put  his  head  between  them,  in  order 
to  take  up  less  room  and  pass  more  easily.  To 
liberate  his  hands,  he  next  proposed  to  himself  to 
let  his  burden  rest  thus  on  the  crown  of  his  hat, 
forgetting  that  the  laws  of  cohesion  were  not 
operating  between  the  frame  of  the  chair  and  the 
box-lid  lying  on  it.  As  he  took  away  his  hands, 
the  frame  dropped  immediately  over  his  shoulders, 
its  front  bar  rubbing  his  nose,  and  its  four  legs 
grazing  the  elbows  of  as  many  Porticites  in  their 
descent,  while  the  temporary  seat,  lodging  for  a 
moment  only  on  his  hat,  slipped  forward  over  the 
heads  of  the  next  row,  and  unhappily  struck 
Lucy's  arm  pretty  heavily  as  it  fell.  Martin  saw 
the  catastrophe  and  sprang  to  avert  it,  but  he  was 
himself  a  prisoner  in  the  wooden  frame ;  his  knees 
struck  against  its  edges  and  in  an  instant  he  lay 
sprawling.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  stir  which 
happened  at  the  moment  when  Owen  Williams 
was  recognised  by  Mary.  She  turned  her  head 
in  time  to  see  a  little  commotion,  but  not  to  know 
what  was  the  matter.     Lucy's  arm  was  seriously 
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hurt,  and  Mr.  Dove's  nose  was  bleeding,  but  Lucy, 
taken  half-fainting  from  the  crowd,  was  carried 
home  by  her  brother,  while  Martm,  with  his 
handkerchief  to  his  face,  followed  in  grief  and 
consternation,  and  the  noise  and  bustle  prevented 
those  upon  the  platform  from  being  participators 
in  the  milucky  scene.  It  became  known,  how- 
ever, that  some  lady  had  got  hurt  in  the  crowd ; 
and  Anthony,  ratlier  annoyed  at  the  occurrence 
which  was  the  sole  disaster  of  the  day,  brought 
the  meeting  to  a  close  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Inquiry  being  made  for  Mr.  Hobbes  near  the 
end  of  the  proceedings^  he  was  fomid  to  be  miss- 
ing ;  but  he  reappeared  afterwards  in  the  Banker's 
garden  when  Anthony  and  his  wife  returned 
tliither  from  the  meadow. 

Mr,  Forrest  was  on  the  whole  exceedingly  well 
satisfied.  The  ovation  had  been  magnificent,  and 
though  he  knew  that  the  issue  of  the  next  election 
was  not  to  be  judged  of  by  anythmg  that  had 
occm'red  that  day,  the  homage  of  so  large  a 
number  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  wives  and  daughters,  was  gratifying  and 
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inspiring.  Above  all,  the  reception  given  to  his 
wife,  the  compliment  paid  her  by  the  very  leader 
of  the  opposite  party,  the  enthusiastic  applause 
which  it  had  called  forth,  and  the  unmistakeable 
signs  of  admiration  for  and  interest  in  her  which 
his  vigilant  eyes  observed  in  all  directions,  gave 
the  finishing  touch  to  his  satisfaction,  and  he  took 
her  home  with  greater  pride  in  her  than  he  had 
ever  felt  before. 

*^Yoii  have  done  credit  to  your  husband  and 
your  town,  Mary ;  you  have  delighted  me  and 
won  the  hearts  of  all  our  party.  If  you  could 
only  have  commanded  yourself  so  as  to  carry 
out  my  views  with  regard  to  the  Hathornes, 
my  gratification  would  have  been  unbounded." 

Mary  could  not  help  feeling  pleasantly  excited 
by  the  day's  proceedings,  and,  being  very  anxious 
to  please  her  husband  without  sacrificing  her 
friends,  she  replied  in  an  apologetic  tone  that 
she  was  extremely  sorry  to  disappoint  Imn  in  any- 
thing, that  she  had  taken  care  to  do  as  he  desired 
towards  Hathorne  himself,  but  that  Lucy's  open 
arms  were   irresistible,  and  as  she  felt   sure  she 
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never  should  be  able  to  treat  her  coldly  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  she  did  hope  he  would  not  insist 
upon  it. 

"  That,"  he  answered,  "  is  a  weakness,  my  love, 
which  you  should  be  able  to  overcome.  It  is 
our  duty  to  show  our  disapprobation  of  improper 
conduct  whenever  we  see  it ;  more  especially  so 
when  our  friends,  over  whom  we  have  the  greatest 
influence,  are  the  offenders,  and  Hathorne's  con- 
duct has  been  so  highly  improper  that  even  for 
his  own  sake  he  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  it." 

Mary  w^as  puzzled  as  to  her  reply;  but  they 
were  entering  their  own  garden  and  Mr.  Hobbes 
met  them  there. 

^'  Why,  my  dear  Hobbes,  where  have  you  been 
hiding  ?  We  had  to  jfinish  up  without  you  after 
all." 

"A  melancholy  accident,  Mr.  Anthony,  of 
w^hich  the  unhappy  cause  stands  before  you.  Miss 
Lucy's  arm  is  badly  hurt ;  not  broken,  thank  God, 
but  a  terrible  bruise — a  most  unfortunate  bruise. 
I  deserve  nothing  less  than  the  pillory,  or  at 
least  the  thumbscrew,  I  assure  you." 
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"  Lucy  hurt ! "  cried  Mary. 

"How  did  it  happen,  Hobbes?"  said  Mr. 
Forrest. 

"Miss  Lucy  is  hurt  considerably,  I  grieve  to 
say,  my  dear  madam;  not  a  dangerous  wound, 
but  a  severe  one,  to  draw  a  technical  distinction. 
The  surgeon  prescribed  leeches,  and  has  sent  her 
to  bed.  My  fault  entirely ;  my  fault  entirely ! 
I  had  the  temerity  to  turn  carpenter  without 
knowing  the  trade ;  made  a  seat  and  forgot  the 
nails;  fancied  the  laws  of  gravitation  would 
keep  a  heavy  piece  of  timber  on  the  four  legs  of 
a  chair,  instead  of  which  they  precipitated  it  upon 
Miss  Lucy's  shoulder  while  in  the  act  of  making 
its  way  to  her  through  the  croAvd.  The  presump- 
tion of  ignorance  is  astounding  and  its  results 
disastrous.  Miss  Lucy's  arm  and  my  conscience 
will  suffer  for  at  least  a  fortnight,  but  happily, 
as  I  said,  it  is  not  dangerous — only  severe." 

"And  Lucy  is  sent  to  bed  and  has  leeches 
ordered  ?  "  Mary  asked,  in  great  anxiety. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Mrs.  Forrest ;  those  unpleasant 
facts  admit  neither  of  denial  nor  mitigation  ;  as 
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to  the  leeches,  I  fear  they  will  do  their  duty, 
which  is  a  painful  circumstance  both  in  act  and 
in  contemplation — especially  in  connexion  with 
Miss  Lucy's  arm." 

Mary  looked  in  her  husband's  face  with  eyes 
full  of  tears,  and  something  more.  He  under- 
stood her  look ;  liis  forehead  flushed,  but  his  eye 
softened,  and  he  yielded. 

"Go  to  her,  Mary." 

The  smile  he  got  in  answer  would  have  been 
well  bought  at  the  cost  of  a  much  greater  sacrifice. 
Perhaps  he  felt  this.  At  any  rate  he  looked 
extremely  happy  as  his  wife  flitted  from  him. 
Taking  Mr.  Hobbes  very  warmly  by  the  arm,  he 
led  him  into  the  house  to  talk  over  and  express 
his  pleasure  m  the  chief  events  of  the  day. 
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IMb.  Owen  Williams  left  the  Borough  Wall 
meadow  in  the  society  of  Mr.  Hornbeam,  dined 
with  that  gentleman,  and  after  spending  an  hour 
or  two  in  a  state  of  unusual  taciturnity,  listening, 
but  rarely  replying  to  the  political  conversation 
of  his  host,  drove  over  to  the  stone  quarry  by 
himself  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  work- 
men were  leaving  when  he  arrived.  He  stopped 
one  of  them  to  take  care  of  his  gig,  made  some 
short  remarks  to  the  foreman,  and  went  down 
alone  into  the  silent  hollow.  The  excavation  was 
a  considerable  one,  in  the  form  of  a  wide  pit, 
irregular  in  shape,  not  more  than  twenty  feet  in 
depth  at  present,  but  with  signs  of  \dgorous  pre- 
paration for  extended  working.     The  stony  strata. 
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in  regular  and  nearly  horizontal  layers,  gave  a 
look  of  masonry  to  the  quarry  walls  where  their 
lines  were  brought  to  light  by  the  cutting,  and 
furze  bushes,  with  their  roots  dangling  through 
the  loosened  soil,  fringed  the  edge  of  the  hollow. 
Mr.  Williams  having  descended,  stood  still  in  the 
centre,  looked  round  him  two  or  three  times, 
stepped  up  to  a  spot  where  the  workmen  had  been 
preparing  a  blast,  examined  the  arrangement  and 
moved  one  of  the  irons,  and  then  began  very 
slowly  to  walk  round  the  quarry,  with  his  eyes 
generally  on  the  ground,  picking  up  a  bit  of  stone 
now  and  then,  turning  it  in  his  hand  and  throwing 
it  aside.  So  he  continued  walking  till  it  was 
nearly  dark.  Not  a  sound  could  reach  him  except 
that  of  his  own  footsteps,  and  the  occasional  rattle 
of  the  fragments  he  threw  away.  If  he  wanted 
quiet  he  had  found  it ;  and  if  solitude  could  help 
his  thoughts,  they  were  likely  to  come  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  He  left  the  quarry,  how- 
ever, and  re-seated  himself  in  his  gig  without  any 
sign  of  satisfaction  in  his  countenance.  It  was 
grave,  suJlen,  and  dark,  like  that  of  a  man  who 
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is  thinking  closely  and  not  pleasantly  about  some 
difficult  but  unavoidable  question  in  which  a 
good  deal  is  involved.  He  drove  back  slowly  to 
the  hotel  in  the  market-place,  where,  his  house 
being  unfurnished,  he  was  staying ;  sat  down  in 
the  coffee-room  to  read  the  newspapers,  and  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  ordered  tea  in  his  bed- 
room and  a  fire ;  for,  although  it  was  summer, 
Mr.  Williams  foresaw  that  he  should  not  go  to 
bed  that  night,  and  thought  he  might  be  cold. 
Keeping  the  tea-caddy  and  kettle  in  possession,  he 
locked  his  door,  put  his  travelling  writing-desk  on 
the  table  and  sat  down  before  it,  examined  a  few 
papers  and  memoranda,  and  then  subsided  into 
a  state  of  deep  abstraction,  with  his  feet  on  the 
fender,  his  elbow  on  the  desk,  and  his  chin  in  his 
hand. 

When  Williams  left  his  place  in  the  Welsh 
stone-quarries  five  or  six  years  before,  the  reports 
concerning  him  were  none  of  them  correct,  though 
there  was  some  foundation  for  the  one  which 
affirmed  that  his  father  was  dead,  and  had  left 
him  five  hmidred  pounds.      Report,  in  this  case. 
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had  hardly  done  itself  justice ;  for  while  it  exag- 
gerated one  half  of  the  truth,  it  gave  only  a  mi- 
niature of  the  other.  Owen's  father  was  not  dead, 
but  his  son  had  received  intelligence  that  he 
was  dying;  and  when  he  did  die,  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  his  property,  to  the  astonishment  of 
everybody  in  jVIilford  Haven,  proved  to  be  worth 
nearly  ten  times  the  amount  supposed.  Owen 
himself  was  surprised  by  the  extent  of  his  inheri- 
tance, but  he  knew  his  father's  character  to  be 
something  like  his  own,  and  had  guessed  before- 
hand that  the  estate  would  be  worth  looking  after. 
He  had,  in  fact,  looked  forward  to  this  event  as 
the  probable  turriing  -  point  in  his  own  future 
fortunes,  and  without  giving  way  to  any  unfilial 
impatience,  for  he  and  his  father  kept  at  a  distance 
from  one  another  and  were  on  pretty  good  terms, 
it  often  occurred  to  him  that  the  old  man's  life 
must  be  getting  rather  dreary,  and  that  if  he 
were,  without  mmecessary  delay,  to  exchange  it 
for  a  better,  there  would  be  nothing  undutiful 
in  writing  Amen  for  his  epitaph.  He  had  one 
special  reason,  moreover,  for  wishing  to  stand  in 
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his  father's  shoes  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  Saying 
little,  but  working  hard  and  thinking  shrewdly, 
he  had  discovered  certain  properties  in  a  particular 
kind  of  stone  which  he  saw  could  be  turned  to 
immense  account  and  must  make  the  fortune  of 
anyone  who  had  a  patent  for  their  application 
and  sufficient  means  to  bring  the  matter  into 
public  notice.  He  might  readily  have  found  men 
of  capital  willing  enough  to  share  the  venture 
with  him,  or  his  father  might  have  been  induced 
to  find  the  funds  for  getting  the  patent  secured, 
but  neither  of  these  ideas  suited  the  disposition  of 
Owen  Williams.  He  had  made  his  discovery ;  he 
perfectly  knew  its  value  ;  it  was  safe  in  his  own 
bosom ;  and  rather  than  divulge  it  to  any  living 
creature,  who  at  the  last  moment  might  cunningly 
rob  him  of  its  fruit,  he  would  wait  twenty  years 
in  silence,  perfecting  his  method  day  by  day, 
verifying  his  experiments,  repeating  his  calcula- 
tions, and  sullenly  enjoying  in  fancy  the  fore- 
taste of  an  unlimited  success.  The  only  thing 
that  had  ever  tempted  him  to  change  his  mind, 
was   his   passion  for  Mary  Griffiths.     When  he 
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saw  her,  and  still  more  when  lie  thouglit  of  lier 
in  solitude,  he  was   scarcely  master  of  himself; 
and  when,  after  his   own   rejection,  a  rich  lover 
came  wooing  and  winning  her,  the  thought   that 
if  he  had  been  rich  himself  he  might  have  had 
a  different  answer,  very  nearly  upset  his  patience. 
He  was   on  the  point  of  taking  his  secret  to  a 
wealthy  man   in  the  neighbourhood,  and   trying 
at  all  risks  to   make  it  immediately  productive, 
but  he  was  too  clear-sighted  not  to  see  that,  with 
regard   to   Mary,  time   and   her   accepted   lover 
made   fearful   odds   against   him;    that   in  plain 
fact  he  had  lost  his  chance ;  that  Mary  would  be 
a  wedded  wife  before   his   patent  was   at  work ; 
and  that  what  he  thought  of  doing  was,  for  the 
end  proposed,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  piece 
of  frenzy.     So  he  did   not   do   it.     His   passion 
became  a   bitterness   known   only  to   the   strong 
and  silent.     His  hatred  for   his  successful   rival 
grew  into  an  instinct,  and  in  the  meantime  there 
came  the  news  that  his  father  was  on  his  death- 
bed.     Owen  Williams  said  nothing  to  anybody. 
He  left  his  work,  put  his  bundle  on  his  shoulder, 
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walked  up  tlie  pass,  and  in  a  day  or  two  made 
his  appearance  at  Milford  Haven. 

The  inheritance  to  which  he  succeeded  shortly 
afterwards  would  have  satisfied  most  men  in 
his  condition  of  life,  but  Owen's  views  were  of 
another  order.  He  turned  every  tiling  at  once  into 
money,  and  went  to  London.  There  he  imme- 
diately secured  his  patent ;  and  in  a  few  months 
those  interested  in  the  matter  were  astonished 
by  the  admirable  simplicity  and  clear  advantage 
of  a  new  invention  brought  out  in  the  most  busi- 
ness-like and  satisfactory  way.  The  success  was 
rapid  and  unbounded.  In  three  years  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  a  man  of  considerable  property,  in- 
creasing income,  and  great  commercial  influence. 
Mr.  Hornbeam,  who  had  extensive  building  con- 
tracts in  various  parts  of  the  country,  met  him 
about  this  time.  They  did  business  together,  and 
met  again.  Mr.  Hornbeam  came  to  desire  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Williams  respecting  some  works 
near  Porchester,  and  entertained  him  as  his  guest 
one  day.  The  affairs  of  the  flourishing  and 
spirited  town  were  spoken  of;  and  Mr.  Hornbeam, 
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seeing  that  his  visitor  took  considerable  interest  in 
them,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  his  account  of  the 
plans  on  foot  for  Mr.  Forrest's  overthrow,  was 
struck  with  the  idea  that  Williams  was  just  the 
man  to  turn  the  political  scale,  and  that  it  was 
a  great  pity  he  did  not  live  at  Porchester.  He 
said  as  much,  and  in  order  to  interest  his  guest 
still  further,  he  took  him  a  drive  round  the 
neighbourhood,  pointing  out  its  mineral  trea- 
sures, its  central  situation,  and  whatever  else  ap- 
peared advantageous  in  a  business  point  of  view. 
Williams  took  these  advances  in  his  usual  silent 
way,  though  with  a  certain  appearance  of  com- 
placency; kept  his  thoughts  chiefly  to  liimself, 
and  made  his  own  observations.  When  they  di'ove 
past  the  quarry,  however,  he  asked  Mr.  Horn- 
beam to  stop  for  a  few  minutes.  His  eye  had 
detected  something  peculiar  in  the  formation.  He 
got  down,  examined  the  stone  and  the  works, 
put  two  or  three  questions  to  the  workmen,  and 
returned  to  Mr.  Hornbeam,  satisfied  that  the 
owner  of  the  quarry  was  working  it  to  little 
purpose,  and  was  not  aware  of  its  value. 
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"  I  want  a  little  of  that  sort  of  stone,"  said  lie, 
^'  if  it  could  be  had  cheap." 

"  Cheap  enough,"  said  Mr.  Hornbeam.  ^'  The 
man's  out  at  elbows,  I  know.  He'd  sell  it  for 
what  it  costs  him  getting." 

'^  It  costs  him  twice  as  much  as  it  need  do,  the 
way  he  goes  to  work,"  replied  Williams.  "  The 
cheapest  way  would  be  to  buy  the  quarry.  It 
can't  be  worth  much." 

Mr.  Hornbeam  agreed  that  it  was  worth  very 
little,  and  might  be  bought  in  all  likelihood  for 
stiir  less.  Mr.  Williams  made  a  note  of  the 
owner's  name  and  dropped  the  subject ;  but  a 
few  months  afterwards  he  became  the  proprietor 
of  the  quarry,  and  informed  Mr.  Hornbeam,  to 
his  great  delight,  that  he  was  coming  to  live 
principally  at  Porchester.  The  mode  of  working 
the  stone  was  changed  the  day  after  the  deeds 
were  signed,  and  its  former  owner  saw  with 
infinite  disgust,  that  he  had  ignorantly  parted 
with  a  splendid  property.  This  happened,  as 
we  have  seen,  just  before  the  presentation  in 
the  Borough  Wall  meadow.     Mr.  Williams  had 
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bought  a  house  in  Porchester,  though  it  was  not 
yet  furnished;  had  purchased  the  freedom  of 
the  Borough,  that  he  might  be  qualified  as  a 
candidate  at  the  forthcoming  election  ;  and  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  announced  as  the  "  new 
man/'  who  was  to  start  on  the  Porcite  interest. 

The  fire  burnt  busily,  and  the  kettle  sang 
in  Mr.  Williams'  bed-room  at  the  hotel  ;  the 
candles  were  newly  snuffed,  and  the  shadows 
in  the  room  were  nearly  motionless ;  the  sound 
of  wheels  and  feet  was  heard  frequently  from 
the  market-place ;  shops  with  lighted  windows 
were  open  there,  and  at  intervals,  dogs  barked, 
men  shouted,  and  women  laughed.  The  fire 
burnt  sedately,  the  kettle  whispered  gravely, 
large  heavy  wicks  obscured  the  candlelight, 
shadows,  before  invisible,  went  flickering  over 
the  walls  y  the  chief  noises  in  the  market-place 
were  those  of  shutters  closing  and  bars  clank- 
ing, and  when  anything  on  wheels  was  heard, 
^ts  coming  could  be  distinguished  at  a  distance, 
and  the  sound  listened  to  long  after  it  had 
passed  by.     The  fire  had  fallen  into  embers,  the 
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kettle  was  silent,  the  shadows  on  the  wall  were 
steady  again,  but  a  dull  shade  moved  about  the 
ceiling,    as    the   candles    burnt   gloomily   under 
their  mushroom  wicks;    no   dogs  were   barking, 
no   feet   stirring   in    the   market-place ;    a   little 
cautious      sound     somewhere     behind     the     bed 
showed   that   mice  were  in  the  room.     All  this 
time   Owen    Williams    had    been    sittino;   in    his 
chair.      He   got   up   slowly,   stirred   the  sinking 
fire,    revived     the     silent    kettle,    snuffed     the 
candles,  made   fresh  tea   in  his  teapot,   drank    a 
cup  or  two,  put  a  few  coals  on  the  embers,  and 
sat   down   again.     That  day  he   had   seen  Mary 
and   her  husband   for   the   first  time   since   they 
were  married.     He  had  thought  Mary  attractive 
enough  as   a   peasant   girl,    as   a  lady  he  found 
her   dazzling.      He   had  had  his  eyes  upon  her 
during  the   whole  time  of  the  presentation;  had 
examined  every  feature  in  her  face,  every  visible 
lock    of   hair,    every   fold   in    her   dress,   every 
change    of   posture   or    expression.      He   would 
have  stood   there  an  indefinite   time,   continuing 
the  process. 
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Now  they  liad  been  completely  separated  for 
several  years.  Mr.  Williams  had  not  forgotten 
Mary,  but  he  knew  well  enough  that  Mrs.  An- 
thony Forrest  of  Porchester  was  not  very  likely 
to  have  been  troubled  by  many  thoughts  about 
himself.  This  state  of  separation  was  ended. 
He  was  •  coming  to  play  an  active  part  in  the 
life  of  her  own  town.  He  was  coming  to  oppose 
her  husband:  to  attack  him  in  his  stronghold; 
to  give  him  back,  with  lashes  sharper  than  those 
of  whipcord,  the  thrashing  of  a  former  well-re- 
membered day.  She  would  be  obliged  to  think 
of  him,  and  to  think  of  him  as  her  equal,  per- 
haps as  her  superior.  She  would  have  to  know 
that  he  had  risen  to  fortune  and  influence  as 
well  as  herself;  that  his  acts  and  purposes  must 
be  elements  in  all  her  husband's  future  reckon- 
ings ;  that  his  enmity  would  be  a  thing  to  fear ; 
his  friendship  a  thing  to  purchase;  his  success, 
the  downfall  of  Anthony's  power.  He  had  esti- 
mated Anthony's  strength  that  day  as  well  as 
Mary's  beauty.  "He  is  a  clever  fellow,  but  I 
can  conquer  him.     He  cannot  wait:  I    can.     I 
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am  his  master."  Such  was  his  conclusion.  How, 
then,  should  Mary  think  of  him,  since  she  must 
think  of  him  in  the  time  to  come  ? 

That  was  the  question  which  he  sat  up  the 
whole  night  to  settle  with  himself.  His  thoughts 
were  pictures,  moving  slowly  over  a  dark  back- 
ground of  unformed  desires.  He  saw  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contest.  Anthony,  contemptuous, 
but  alarmed,  straining  all  his  strength  to  appear 
secure  while  he  labored  to  become  so ;  carry- 
ing his  true  fears  to  his  fireside,  and  making 
Mary  sleepless  with  anxiety.  He  saw  the  end 
approaching ;  Mr.  Forrest  in  a  minority,  rush- 
ing in  consternation  among  his  friends,  urging 
a  final  effort,  suffering  all  the  torture  of  de- 
spair. He  saw  his  own  victory  won  :  the  power 
wrested  from  his  rival  :  the  town  delivering 
itself  over  to  0\yen  Williams ;  presenting  him 
w^ith  candlesticks ;  applauding  and  obeying  him ; 
the  great  voice  of  Mr.  Hornbeam  shouting  his 
praises  and  the  Borough  Wall  falling  at  the 
sound.  He  saw  Anthony,  exasperated  but  power- 
less ;    his    life   embittered  ;    his    labor    throAvn 
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away,  struggling  vainly  to  recover  what  he  had 
lost.  Then  he  saw  himself,  carrying  his  triumph 
still  further;  marrying  some  paragon  of  beauty, 
who,  if  not  for  love  at  any  rate  for  money, 
would  sit  at  his  side  when  Mary's  charms  were 
on  the  wane,  and  snatch  from  her  the  remaining 
homage  which  her  face  might  win  even  in  her 
fallen  fortunes.  These  pictures,  elaborated  with 
many  a  minute  detail  by  Owen's  imagination, 
produced  a  singular  effect  upon  him.  Step  by 
step,  scene  by  scene,  he  saw  the  gradual  progress 
of  a  refined  method  of  revenge,  striking  his  rival 
in  the  tenderest  places,  giving  back  stripe  for 
stripe,  and  ending  in  Anthony's  entire  humiliation. 
If  Mr.  Forrest  had  thwarted  his  love  and  lashed 
his  flesh,  he  could  thwart  his  ambition  and  lash 
his  pride.  If  Mary  had  rejected  him  and  scorned 
him,  he  could  punish  her  and  humble  her. 
Every  feeling  of  resentment,  every  accumula- 
tion of  hatred,  found  its  proper  gratification ; 
he  was  not  troubled  by  scruples  of  conscience  in 
the  matter,  and  yet,  after  all,  the  result,  instead 
of  being  satisfactory,  was  irritating  and  disappoint- 
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ing.  For  the  last  figure  in  each  of  his  mental 
pictures  was  the  figure  of  Mary,  and  everyone 
of  them  presented  her  with  an  averted  face, 
abhorring  him  and  avoiding  him.  He  had  seen 
her  that  morning,  with  neither  abhorrence  nor 
avoidance  on  her  countenance.  He  had  watched 
her  for  an  hour  or  two,  smiling,  gracious,  and 
winning;  and  though  she  had  never  smiled  for 
him,  or  done  him  any  act  of  grace,  or  spent  a 
single  thought  on  pleasing  him,  her  image  under 
this  aspect  was  so  much  more  agreeable  to  him 
than  the  form  she  took  at  the  end  of  all  his 
hostile  plans,  that,  instead  of  pursuing  these 
with  any  sort  of  contentment,  he  was  slowly 
bending  his  thoughts  to  the  discovery  of  some 
better  climax,  in  which  Mary's  face  might  still 
retain  the  charm  it  had  worn  that  day.  No 
easy  task,  but  that  made  no  difference  to  Owen 
Williams.  Length  or  intricacy  left  no  impression 
upon  him  when  he  saw  a  track  before  him  and 
believed  the  thing  he  wanted  would  be  found 
at  the  other  end.  He  was  a  huntsman  who 
supposed  that  every  fence  could   be  got  over  or 
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broken  through ;  a  soldier  who  took  for  granted 
that  no  fortress  was  impregnable;  a  mecha- 
nician who  never  thought  of  asking  whether  a 
thing  could  be  done,  but  only  whether  it  was 
worth  the  doing. 

He  sat  perfectly  still  through  the  early  hours 
before  daybreak,  and  when  morning  sounds  began 
to  follow  the  silence  of  the  night  he  had  not  yet 
stu*red  a  second  time.  The  candles  were  nearly 
burnt  away;  the  fire  was  out;  the  mice  had 
crawled  over  his  shoes  and  climbed  the  table. 
He  was  so  thoroughly  awake  that  he  heard  the 
little  feet  returning  to  their  holes,  and  knew 
w^hen  the  room  was  clear  of  them,  but  so  totally 
absorbed  in  thought  that,  for  any  movement  of 
his  own  except  his  breathing,  there  might  have 
been  a  dead  man  in  the  room.  So  he  sat  till 
it  was  seven  o'clock.  When  the  clock  had  done 
striking  he  quietly  drew  his  hands  out  of  his 
pockets,  rose,  went  to  his  dressing-table,  washed 
and  shaved  as  usual,  walked  down  into  the  coffee- 
room  and  ordered  breakfast. 
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CHAPTER  ly. 

THE  WAVE  AND   THE  ROCK. 

Williams  was  a  man  who  could  sit  up  all  night 
without  dozing  even,  drink  his  coffee  in  the 
morning,  and  go  to  work  as  if  he  had  slept  from 
sunset  to  sunrise.  He  walked  out  of  the  hotel 
looking  exactly  as  usual,  and  went  straight  to 
Mr.  Hornbeam. 

"  Hornbeam,"  said  he,  "  I  have  changed  my 
mind." 

"  Well,  what's  it  about,  Mr.  Williams  ?  " 

"  I  withdraw  for  the  present  from  this  contest. 
I  am  not  known  enough,  and  I  am  not  sufficiently 
informed.  The  time's  premature.  What  I  saw 
yesterday  has  decided  me." 

Mr.  Hornbeam  looked  aghast,  for  the  new 
man  was  to  be  his  great  card. 
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"Mr.  Williams,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but 
this  announcement  astonishes  me.  Our  party 
consider  you  as  pledged,  sir ;  absolutely  pledged." 
"  Your  party  must  have  patience.  I  owe  them 
nothing  and  care  for  nobody.  I've  made  my  own 
position  and  shall  act  as  I  please  in  it.  If  they 
like  to  trust  me,  w^ell  and  good ;  I  may  do  them 
some  service  in  my  own  way  and  at  my  own 
time.  If  not,  why  we  part  company  and  there's 
an  end  of  it." 

'^  Mr.  Williams,"  cried   Mr.   Hornbeam,   in   a 
loud  voice,  "  your  conduct  is  unhandsome." 
"  There  our  opinions  differ,  Mr.  Hornbeam." 
''  Mr.  Williams,  your  behaviour  is  disgraceful.' 
"  Then,  sir,  the   less  you  or    your  party  have 
to  do  with  me  the  better." 

"  Mr.  Williams,  you  are  not  a  gentleman,  sir." 
"  Good    morning,    sir,"    said    Owen,   and    he 
went  away. 

He  went  away  chuckling  a  little  to  himself. 
He  thought  Hornbeam  would  have  been  too 
shrewd  to  break  with  him  in  a  huff  imme- 
diately, and  feeling   pretty   sure   that   he   would 
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be  sorry  for  it  and  anxious  to  make  up  the 
quarrel,  lie  saw  unexpected  advantages  in  the 
situation.  He  returned  to  the  market-place,  but 
instead  of  going  back  to  the  hotel  he  crossed 
over  to  the  other  side,  walked  into  the  Bank,  and 
asked  for  a  private  interview  with  Mr.  Anthony 
Forrest.  He  was  shown  into  the  Bank  parlor, 
where  Anthony  sat  by  the  table,  reading  an 
account  of  the  presentation  in  a  local  newspaper. 
The  entrance  of  Williams  surprised  and  rather 
embarrassed  him.  What  could  the  man  want? 
and  how  was  he  to  treat  him  ?  He  bowed 
formally,  pointed  to  a  chair,  and  waited  for  his 
visitor  to  break  the  ice. 

Owen  Williams  had  been  his  own  master  for 
about  five  years,  and,  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  time,  in  the  position  of  a  highly  successful 
man  of  business.  He  had  had  a  fair  English 
education,  had  studied  science  to  the  best  of 
his  opportunities,  and  latterly  had  moved  among 
the  higher  ranks  of  commercial  and  professional 
life.  His  former  habits  as  a  workman  and  a 
natural  want  of  grace,  either  physical  or  mental. 
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made  anything  like  polish  or  refinement  in  his 
manners  out  of  the  question,  but  having  sense 
enough  to  be  aware  of  this,  instead  of  making 
himself  ridiculous  by  attempting  an  impossible 
transformation,  he  had  quietly  learnt  such  of  the 
forms  of  society  as  were  of  every-day  require- 
ment, and  for  the  rest,  was  content  in  manner, 
speech,  and  dress  to  pass  for  a  plam  man,  raised 
from  humble  Kfe  by  his  own  abilities,  rather 
vulgar,  but  decidedly  rich.  Success  had  given 
him  complete  self-confidence,  and  his  sense  was 
great,  his  learning  quite  natural  and  unostenta- 
tious, and  his  real  influence  undoubted ;  he  passed 
easily  and  on  equal  terms  among  those  who,  five 
years  before,  would  have  seen  nothing  in  him 
but  the  attributes  of  a  working-man. 

He  sat  down  composedly  in  the  Bank  parlor. 

"Mr.  Forrest,"  said  he,  ^'my  name  is  Owen 
Williams." 

Anthony  made  no  observation. 

"  I  have  come  to  settle  here.  I  have  qualified 
as  a  freeman,  and  am  named  to  start  in  opposition 
to  you  at  the  next  municipal  election." 
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"  Sir,"  said  Anthony,  "  you  fail  to  interest 
me." 

"  We  saw  one  another  about  five  years  ago, 
Mr.  Forrest." 

"  Possibly,"  replied  Anthony. 

''  I  was  working  in  the  quarries,  and  j^ou 
were  courting.  I  insulted  you,  and  you  thrashed 
me." 

"Under  similar  provocation  I  should  instantly 
repeat  the  ^process,"  said  Anthony,  glancing  at 
a  large  riding  whip  over  the  mantel-piece. 

"  After  four  years'  marriage,  Mr.  Forrest,  I  need 
not  say  that  what  I  told  you  at  that  time  was  a 
piece  of  unfounded  scandal." 

"  What  you  told  me,  sir,"  said  Anthony,  "  was 
an  infamous  lie." 

"  I  shall  not  deny  it.  I  was  an  angry  man,  and 
I  made  use  of  a  shameful  story  told  in  the  village. 
Five  years  have  proved  its  falsehood,  if  that  had 
been  necessary,  and  have  given  me,  I  hope,  a 
better  temper.  Rough  lives  give  rough  habits, 
Mr.  Forrest.  I  was  a  quarryman  then,  and  I  be- 
haved like  one.      My  position  is  changed,  and  I 
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wish  to  make  amends  for  the  past.  I  have  come 
to  beg  your  pardon." 

"  That  sir,"  replied  Anthony,  haughtily,  "  is 
another  affair.  I  have  no  desire  to  recall  the 
circumstances  you  refer  to  either  for  pardon 
or  displeasure.  You  renew  the  insult  by  re- 
minding me  of  it.  Let  the  subject  drop,  if  you 
please." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so,  Mr.  Forrest.  It  was 
my  place  to  make  an  apology  and  I  have  made  it ; 
that  is  all.  Allow  me  now  to  speak  of  other 
matters." 

Anthony  bowed  more  civilly  than  before. 
He  began  by  supposing  that  he  should  have  to 
horsewhip  Williams  through  the  market-place, 
and  was  a  little  surprised  and  on  the  whole 
not  displeased  by  the  nature  of  their  interview 
so  far. 

"  We  are  both  men  of  business,  Mr.  Forrest. 
1  have  come  to  live  in  Porchester,  and  you 
are  aware  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  having  pro- 
perty, I  shall  have  a  certain  influence  in  the 
town." 
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'^  I  admit,  sir,  that  it  may  be  so." 

"More  or  less  it  must  be,  Mr.  Forrest.  I 
state  the  fact ;  I  make  no  boast  of  it.  From  the 
position  you  occupy  already,  it  will  follow  that 
the  part  I  take  and  the  part  you  take  will 
each  have  its  effect  upon  the  other ;  that  is, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  shall  come  in 
contact." 

"  That,  Mr.  Williams,  is  a  matter  of  complete 
indifference  to  me." 

"Mr.  Forrest,  I  have  been  brought  to  Por- 
chester  through  business  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Hornbeam.  I  heard  Mr.  Hornbeam's  statement 
as  to  the  politics  of  the  place,  and  I  agreed  to 
join  his  party." 

"  You  have  made  such  a  choice,  sir,  as  was  to 
be  expected." 

"The  party  wanted  a  new  man  to  oppose 
you,  Mr.  Forrest.  I  consented  to  oppose  you.  I 
admit  there  was  a  satisfaction  in  it;  my  recot- 
lection  of  you  was  not  friendly." 

"  To  that  extent,  Mr.  Williams,  I  can  under- 
stand you  perfectly ;  you  had  a  spite  against  mc; 
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and  you  took  the  first  occasion  to  show  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  best  interests  of  the  place  you 
were  about  to  live  in ;  you,  a  stranger  and  an 
upstart,  were  ready  to  lay  the  whole  town  by 
the  ears,  give  its  prosperity  to  the  dogs  and  send 
its  unanimity  to  the  devil,  for  the  sake  of  your 
own  petty  vengeance  and  insolent  ambition.  The 
act  was  admirable.  Do  your  worst,  sir,  and 
succeed  if  you  can." 

A  faint  tinge  of  red  came  over  Owen's  face, 
but  he  showed  no  other  sign  of  disturbance,  and 
answered  quietly : 

"  You  are  aware,  sir,  that  voters  are  fickle,  and 
that  under  the  circumstances  I  have  a  fair  chance 
of  beating  you  ?  " 

"  If  you  wish  to  ascertain  my  opinion  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Williams,  you  will  be  disappointed." 

"I  only  point  out  the  fact,  Mr.  Forrest,  to 
show  that,  my  feelings  being  such  as  you  have 
described,  the  course  I  took  was  natural." 

"  The  course  you  took,  sir,  was  insolent,  which, 
doubtless,  means  the  same  thing." 

^^I  had  a   grudge  against  you,   Mr.  Forrest, 
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and  tlie  opportunity  of  revenging  myself  being 
offered,  I  took  it,  as  you  say." 

^'And  you  come  here  to  tell  me  so! — you 
have  the  impertinence  to  bring  your  petty  spite 
into  my  private  presence  ?  "  said  Anthony,  glanc- 
ing again  at  the  riding-whip. 

"  I  come  here,  Mr.  Forrest,  to  say  that  I  with- 
draw from  this  contest,  and  that  you  have  only 
to  walk  over  the  course." 

"  Sir,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  you." 

"  I  withdraw  from  the  contest,  Mr.  Forrest. 
I  have  just  told  Hornbeam  that  this  is  my 
decision,  and  quarrelled  with  him  at  his  own 
door." 

"  Are  you  serious,  Mr.  Williams  ?  " 

"  Most  decidedly." 

"  What  on  earth,  sir,  can  this  strange  com- 
munication mean  ?  " 

"Mr.  Forrest,  I  went  yesterday  to  the  meet- 
ing at  the  Borough  Wall;  I  saw  you  and  Mrs. 
Forrest  there.  Letting  bygones  be  bygones,  we 
may  say,  I  saw  you  for  the  first  time.  I  heard 
what  you  and  your  friends  had  to  say,  and  I 

F  2 
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made  my  own  observations.  My  conclusion  was 
that  the  course  I  had  taken  was  a  wrong  one. 
I  saw,  sir,  that,  as  you  have  remarked,  I  was 
going  to  set  the  town  by  the  ears  for  the  sake, 
after  all,  of  a  petty  vengeance.  I  saw  that  the 
good  of  helping  Mr.  Hornbeam  and  his  party 
into  power  might  anyhow  be  doubted.  Not  to 
refer  again  more  particularly  to  former  events, 
I  must  still  say  I  felt  that,  in  point  of  fact,  I 
owed  you  an  apology,  and  to  Mrs.  Forrest  some- 
thing more.  That  apology,  sir,  has  been  made. 
What  I  offer  to  Mrs.  Forrest  is  my  entire  with- 
drawal from  this  contest,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  is  an  annoyance  to  her." 

Anthony  rose  from  his  chair. 

"  Mr.  AYilliams,  I  have  misunderstood  you ; 
your  behaviour  is  that  of  a  Christian  and  a 
gentleman.  For  my  own  conduct  this  morning 
I  sincerely  beg  your  pardon,  and  request  you  to 
forget  it.     Let  us  shake  hands." 

They  did  so — Williams  saying  nothing ;  An- 
thony, who  besides  the  gratification  of  his  personal 
feelings,  saw  himself  suddenly  relieved  from  the 
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greatest  clanger  that  had  ever  threatened  his 
pohtical  power,  repeating  in  warm  and  chivah'ous 
terms  his  regret  for  his  former  misconception  of 
Owen's  character. 

"I  hope  we  understand  each  other,"  said  he. 
^'  As  to  the  past,  Mr.  Williams,  its  aspect  is 
changed.  I  perceive  that  we  may  both  have  been 
to  blame ;  at  any  rate,  that  my  violence,  though 
apparently  justified,  may  in  reality  have  been 
inconsiderate.  I  have  received  your  apology ;  I 
offer  my  own.  Let  us  never  allude  again  to 
that  subject.  Let  our  acquaintance  and  mutual 
recognition  date  from  this  morning." 

"  From  yesterday,  if  you  please,"  replied 
Williams,  "  since  it  was  your  eloquence,  sir,  and 
Mrs.  Forrest's  dignity  that  showed  me  the  true 
state  of  affairs  between  us,  and  led  to  this  agree- 
able explanation." 

"You  flatter  us,  Mr.  Williams.  Let  it  be, 
then,  from  yesterday.  In  the  meantime,  we 
must  improve  this  acquaintance,  and  I  must 
introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Forrest.  May  I  hope  to 
find  you   a  complete   convert   from   Mr.    Horn- 
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beam's  party  and  a  leading  member  of  what  I 
may  call  my  own  ?  " 

"  At  present,  Mr.  Forrest,  I  intend  to  be 
neutral.  Having  disappointed  Mr.  Hornbeam, 
and,  probably,  spoilt  his  game  for  this  year,  I 
should  feel  a  delicacy  in  going  further.  I  shall 
be  in  bad  repute,  also,  for  some  time,  as  a 
coward  or  a  turncoat,  and  should  like  to  keep 
quiet  till  it  is  blown  over.  Into  the  bargain,  I 
know  very  little  about  the  town,  and  should 
wish  for  fuller  information  before  I  come  out 
again  as  a  party  man." 

"  I  respect  those  feelmgs,  ]\ir.  Williams.  Pray, 
come  and  dine  with  me  this  afternoon.  You 
shall  make  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  our 
leading  men,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  contrast- 
ing the  rival  interests  of  our  vigorous  old  town." 

Owen  accepted  the  invitation,  and  they  parted. 

Anthony  w^as  made  to  succeed  in  most  tilings, 
but  he  was  totally  destitute  of  one  quality  to 
which  many  men  owe  the  whole  of  their  success. 
He  was  clear-headed,  acute,  observant,  but  he 
had  not  one  particle  of  cunning.     He  could   see 
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as  far  as  any  one  along  the  straight  high  roads 
of  human  motive,  but  its  by-paths,  its  fox- 
holes, its  serpent-tracks,  were  generally  out  of 
his  line  of  vision.  He  had  his  plots  as  a  hunter 
has  his  snares;  they  were  plain  pitfalls  for  the 
nobler  game,  not  poisoned  honey  for  things  malig- 
nant or  obscene.  He  kept  his  guard  like  a 
sentinel,  with  open  eyes  and  arms  in  his  hand; 
but  his  watch  was  against  the  sudden  dash  of 
an  enemy,  not  the  stolen  password  of  a  traitor. 
A  suspicious  temper  might  have  doubted  the 
sincerity  of  Williams,  and  ascribed  his  sudden 
change  of  conduct,  immediately  after  the  pre- 
sentation meeting,  to  a  conviction  on  his  part 
that  he  had  mistaken  his  own  interest,  that 
Hornbeam's  party  was  neither  the  most  power- 
ful nor  the  most  respectable,  and  that  the  best 
thing  he  could  do,  as  a  new  inhabitant  of  the 
town,  was  to  go  over  at  once  to  the  Porticites 
before  he  had  committed  himself  further.  The 
same  spirit  of  doubt  might  have  questioned  the 
policy  of  bringing  Mary  and  her  old  lover  to- 
gether again;  but  Williams  and  Anthony  must 
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have  exchanged  places  or  characters  before  such 
questions  could  arise. 

^'  Mary,"  cried  Mr.  Forrest,  when  he  met  his 
wife  an  hour  afterwards,  "  congratulate  me ! 
The  Club  has  conquered  already.  There's  an 
end  to  the  battle  for  this  year." 

Mary  had  been  to  look  after  her  friend  Lucy, 
on  whose  arm  the  leeches  had  done  their  duty, 
as  Mr.  Hobbes  had  feared,  and  who,  between 
the  bruise  and  the  reptiles,  was  laid  up  altogether 
for  the  present. 

"  How  have  you  done  it  ?  "  she  asked,  gaily. 
"  Has  the  Bridge  Hill  levelled  itself  ?  or  has 
Martin  Dove  tumbled  over  Mr.  Hornbeam  ?  " 

'^The  Bridge  Hill  and  Mr.  Hornbeam  are 
both  in  their  usual  state  of  preservation,  but 
Owen  Williams  has  joined  our  side." 

"  Joined  our  side  !     How  extraordinary ! " 

^^  Perhaps  I  go  too  far  in  saying  so,  but  at 
any  rate  he  has  left  the  other,  and  Hornbeam's 
plan  for  the  election  is  blown  up  at  once.  I 
have  had  a  remarkable  interview  with  Williams. 
We    have    quite    misunderstood    his    character. 
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Mary.  He  is  a  noble  fellow  under  a  rougli 
exterior." 

"  Owen  Williams  a  noble  fellow  !  " 

"  Unquestionably.  He  was  present  at  tlie 
meeting  yesterday,  and  was  evidently  convinced 
by  what  lie  heard  there.  He  has  withdrawn  from 
the  contest,  quarrelled  with  Hornbeam,  offered  the 
most  manly  apology  to  me  individually  and  to 
yourself  also  for  any  former  impropriety,  and,  in 
fact,  gained  my  esteem  at  once  and  made  me 
desire  his  friendship." 

"  It  is  very  strange  indeed ! " 

'^  It  is  so;  but  he  is  a  remarkable  character." 

^'  Are  you  sure  he  is  not  deceiving  you  ?  " 

"It  would  be  ungenerous  to  think  so  when 
he  has  given  the  best  proof  of  his  sincerity  by 
giving  up  this  contest  unasked.  He  would  have 
beaten  me,  Mary,  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
town,  and  we  both  knew  it." 

"  It  would  be  ungenerous,  certainly,"  said 
Mary,  thoughtfully.  "  Wherever  did  he  get 
his  money  ?  " 

"I    have   heard   all   about    that.      He   is   the 
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patentee  of  a  discovery  wliicli  has  proved  a  rapid 
fortune.  I  have  invited  him  to  dine  with  us  to- 
day." 

Mary  started.     *^  To  dine  with  us,  dearest  ?  " 
*^Yes,  my  love.     If   I   am  not  mistaken,   his 
friendship  will  be  worth  having.     We  must  do 
our  best  to  enlist  him  heartily  on  the  right  side." 

Mary  found  the  idea  of  being  on  friendly  terms 
with  Owen  Williams  a  highly  disagreeable  one, 
but  it  was  only  the  day  before  that  Anthony  had 
granted  her  heart's  desire  with  regard  to  Lucy, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  intentions,  and  she 
was  too  happy  and  too  much  gratified  to  let  her 
private  antipathy  interfere  with  her  husband's 
wish  in  the  present  case.  She  promised  to  receive 
Owen  graciously,  and  to  treat  liim  with  sufiicient 
attention ;  and  ran  away  to  give  her  orders  in  the 
kitchen. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A    CLUB     DINNER. 

Theke  was  great  consternation  among  the  Porcites 
when  the  defection  of  the  new  man  was  made 
known.  Bad  names  were  heaped  upon  him  with 
liberality.  Hornbeam  and  his  coadjutors  grew 
hot  and  reviled  one  another;  after  which  they 
grew  cool  again,  and  looking  at  the  matter  like 
men  of  business,  decided  that  the  game  was 
certainly  up  for  that  year,  but  that  instead  of 
breaking  suddenly  with  Williams  they  must  treat 
him  tenderly,  do  their  utmost  to  keep  him  from 
going  finally  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  postpone 
their  further  plans  for  a  twelvemonth. 

Williams  dined  at  the  Bank  that  day  with  a 
party  of  Porticites.  He  was,  as  he  intended  to 
be,  the  last  arrival.  When  he  came  into  the 
room,  the  two  Miss  Cloudesleys,  Mrs.  Beaumont 
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and  old  Mrs.  Forrest  were  sitting  near  the 
window.  Mr.  Forrest  the  elder,  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  gout,  lay  with  his  foot  upon  the 
sofa,  and  Anthony,  Mr.  Cloudesley,  Mr.  Beaumont, 
Mr.  Hobbes  and  Mr.  Cane,  the  druggist,  stood 
about  the  room,  Mary  shaking  hands  with  Mr. 
Hobbes,  who  had  just  entered. 

"  Rather  better,  my  dear  madam,  rather  better ; 
but  I  fear  the  leeches  were  voracious,"  Mr. 
Hobbes  was  saying.  Mary,  seeing  Williams  in 
the  doorway,  blushed  uncontrollably  and  turned 
her  head  away ;  but,  vexed  with  herself  and 
afraid  of  annoying  her  husband,  she  stepped 
forward  immediately  and  met  the  newly  arrived 
guest  half-way.  The  consequence  was  that  no 
one  except  Williams  saw  the  color  in  her  cheeks, 
but  that  he  saw  it  at  its  highest.  Conscious  of 
this,  and  still  more  vexed  about  it,  but  resolved 
to  carry  it  off  bravely,  she  held  her  hand  out 
and  said,  half-laughing — 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Williams ;  you 
are  not  among  yesterday's  killed  and  wounded, 
it  seems." 
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"  No,  madam  ;  I  am  among  tlie  prisoners/'  said 
Williams,  bowing  gravely  over  her  hand. 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Hobbes,  who  had  followed 
Mary  behind,  *^  we  are  the  captors  of  an  entire 
army,  for  Mr.  Williams  is  a  host  in  himself;  ha ! 
ha  !  Let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  captivity, 
my  dear  sir ;  you  shall  find  us  neither  Goths 
nor  Anakim ;  our  gates  and  guards  are  good- 
fellowship  and  smiling  ladies." 

"I  hope  we  shall  be  better  acquainted,  sir," 
said  Owen, 

*'You  are  very  welcome,  Mr.  Williams,"  said 
Anthony,  taking  him  by  the  arm.  "  You  see 
before  you  the  Borough  Wall  Club  and  its  fair 
patronesses." 

^^I  am  proud  of  the  opportunity,"  replied 
Williams,  bowing  to  the  ladies  first,  and  then 
to  the  gentlemen.  The  two  Miss  Cloudesleys 
laid  their  heads  together  in  the  window  with 
smothered  smiles. 

"  What  a  bow,  Leonora  !" 

"  Has  he  any  joints,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  one  in  the  waist." 
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^'  I  want  to  prick  him,  Charlotte.'' 

*^  Hold  your  tongue." 

"To  see  if  he's  hard." 

''  Be  quiet,  Leonora." 

"  It 's  all  wood  under  his  clothes." 

*^  Nonsense ;  he's  very  rich." 

"  If  he  speaks  to  me,  I  shall  scream." 

"  For  shame,  Leonora ;  he's  a  bachelor." 

"  Oh,  goodness !  make  him  another  courtesy, 
my  dear." 

"  A  remarkable  man,"  said  old  Mrs.  Forrest 
to  young  Mrs.  Beaumont.  "My  son  admires 
him.  There  must  be  something  extraordinary 
about  him  to  please  my  son." 

"  Vulgar,  but  likely  to  succeed,"  thought  Mr. 
Cloudesley. 

"  An  awkward  customer  for  an  enemy;  a  con- 
founded deep  one  for  a  friend,"  was  the  internal 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  the  lawyer. 

"Queer!"  thought  Mr.  Forrest,  senior,  on 
the  sofa;  ^^what  sort  offish  has  Anthony  been 
hooking  ?  Plague  on  the  gout !  The  boy  is  left 
too  much  to  himself,"  and  he  moved  his  foot 
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impatiently,  while  modest  Mr.  Cane,  the  di'uggist, 
addressed  the  new  comer  in  a  deferential  tone 
on  the  subject  of  the  weather. 

At  the  dinner-table,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Williams 
rose  a  good  deal  in  the  opinion  of  his  disparagers. 
He  was  quite  at  his  ease ;  was  neither  a  glutton 
nor  a  wine-bibber ;  and  though  quite  destitute  of 
wit,  seldom  smiling,  and  totally  unprovided  with 
small-talk,  he  had  a  good  deal  to  say  of  a  prac- 
tical kind,  and  his  remarks  were  interesting. 
The  Club  being  in  the  highest  spirits,  there  was 
great  fan  round  the  table,  and  without  being 
ftmny  himself  Williams  helped  it  by  the  infor- 
mation he  gave  on  various  subjects,  for  every 
fact  suggested  a  simile  and  every  simile  a  joke, 
Yarious  anecdotes  v/ere  told,  and  among  them, 
for  Owen's  benefit,  the  famous  one  about  Mr. 
Eowkes  and  the  ammonite. 

*^That  fossil,  sir,"  said  Daniel  Hobbes,  "in 
which  without  vanity  I  may  say  the  fate  of 
Porchester  lay  embedded,  that  predestinated  fossil, 
sir,  was  found  in  the  very  quarry  you  are  work- 
ing to  such  admiration.     I  picked  it  up  myself 
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in  the  Devil's  Hollow.  You  know  the  Devil's 
Hollow,  Mr.  Williams  ?  When  I  was  a  boy,  a 
long  time  ago — unfortunately,  a  long  time  ago — 
it  was  Parson's  Hollow  ;  quite  another  name,  you 
see,  though  closely  connected." 

"  Oh,  oh  I "  cried  old  Mr.  Forrest ;  "  I  'U  report 
you  at  church,  Hobbes." 

"  Closely  connected,  my  good  sir.  The  bane 
and  the  remedy,  the  poison  and  the  antidote,  the 
coming  wolf  and  the  dogs  to  bid  him  go." 

'^  And  keep  him  going,"  suggested  the  lawyer. 

'^  One  profession  at  a  time,  my  dear  sir ;  we 
were  speaking  of  parsons.  Let  everybody  have 
his  due,  and  when  we  come  to  the  law " 

ff  We  go  to  the  dogs,"  said  Mr.  Cloudesley. 

"  To  wit,  the  parsons,  then,  as  Hobbes  hath 
demonstrated,"  said  Beaumont. 

"The  sooner  the  better,  for  a  burial  service. 
Get  me  to  go  to  law  and  hang  me  at  once,"  said 
Mr.  Cloudesley. 

"  Which  is  as  much  as  saying  you'll  be  hanged 
if  you  do,"  replied  the  lawyer. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Hobbes,  "  we  have  wan- 
dered. 
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"  Like  lost  sheep,"  said  Beaumont. 

"  Or  scared  chickens,"  suggested  Mr.  Cloudesley. 

"  Oh!  oh!"  cried  Mr.  Forrest  the  elder,  again, 
"  do  you  liken  the  Club  to  chickens  ?  I  repudiate 
the  soft  impeachment." 

"  Mr.  Forrest  is  no  chicken,  certainly,"  said  his 
wife. 

"  I  should  think  not,  ma'am,  nor  Mr.  Cloudesley 
either.  Gout  and  daughters,  sir — gout  and 
daughters." 

"  Two  necessary  evils,"  said  Mr.  Cloudesley, 
while  Leonora  held  up  her  hands,  and  her  sister 
laughed  and  pouted. 

"  Again  I  do  protest  we  have  wandered,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,"  cried  Hobbes,  who  had  a  story 
to  tell. 

"  How  can  you  wonder,  sir,  when  you  set  upon 
us  with  both  the  parsons  and  the  devil  ?  "  said 
Beaumont,  in  a  tone  of  mock  expostulation. 
There  was  a  loud  fit  of  laughter  at  this,  joined 
in  by  Mr.  Williams  himself. 

"Now,  my  friends,"  said  Daniel  Hobbes, 
"  having  had  our  laugh  out " 

VOL.  II.  Gl- 
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"  Oh,  don't  flatter  youi'self,  Hobbes/'  said  the 
lawyer,  "  my  laugh  was  only  experimental." 

"  I  have  ten  fits  louder  than  the  last,  at  the 
bottom  of  my  larynx,"  added  Mr.  Cloudesley. 

"  And  the  ladies  look  wicked,"  said  Beau- 
mont. 

"  I  can't  laugh  any  more,"  cried  Mary,  Aviping 
her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  you  can,"  said  Mr.  Beaumont.  "  Mr. 
Hobbes  has  got  an  original  story  ready — never 
heard  of  before  by  anybody ;  begins  with  a 
little  speech :  '  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  the 
ancestors  of  Mr.  Hornbeam  and  his  party  were 
eating  acorns  in  the  neighbouring  forest ' " 

This  was  irresistible,  and  everybody  roared 
again. 

"  Leave  the  pigs  alone,  Beaumont,"  said  An- 
thony, "  you  drag  them  in  by  the  tails." 

"  For  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,"  replied 
the  lawyer. 

"  My  story,"  said  Hobbes,  **  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  either  pigs  or  Porcites ;  nothing 
whatever,  upon    my  honor,    but  a  great  deal 
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with  tails.  Let  ns  go  back  to  Parson's  Hollow, 
my  dear  ladies." 

"  Oh,  the  devil !  "  muttered  Beaumont,  with  a 
wink,  unable  to  resist  the  joke. 

"  Order,  order !  Ladies,  lend  us  your  frowns," 
cried  Mr.  Cloudesley. 

"  Parson's  Hollow  was  the  name  when  I  was 
a  boy,"  continued  Hobbes.  ^*  You  must  know 
my  dear  ladies  that  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars 
a  clergyman  was  killed  and  buried  there — a  most 
authentic  story — in  my  weekly  researches  among 
the  town  records  I  came  upon  a  contemporary 
account  of  the  occurrence ;  very  curious  indeed, 
Mr.  Forrest,  and  undoubtedly  original."  (Ever 
since  the  great  Porticite  victory,  Hobbes  had 
regularly  devoted  one  morning  a  week  to  an 
examination  of  the  said  records,  in  a  persevering 
though  hitherto  fruitless  search  after  the  document 
wherein  the  name  of  Porchester  was  reported  to 
have  been  seen  with  the  spelling  Porticeaster.) 
"  Well,  the  quarry  was  first  opened  there,  and 
the  w^orkmen  didn't  half  like  it ;  a  natural  super- 
stition, very  common  among  the  laboring  classes. 

G  2 
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One  day,  before  they  had  got  very  deep,  I  was 
there  looking  out  for  fossils.  There  was  an 
Irishman,  a  new  hand,  working  away  pretty 
near  me.     All  at  once  he  stops  of  a  sudden. 

"  ^  Bedad,'  says  he,  '  I've  found  him.' 

"  ^  Who  have  you  found  ? '  says  I. 

" '  His  riverence,'  says  he. 

" '  Whose  reverence  ?  '  says  I. 

"  ^  The  parson,'  says  he. 

"  ^  What  parson  ?  '  says  I. 

"  '  His  bones,'  says  he ;  *  bedad,  they've  picked 
'em  clane.' 

i(  i  'W'hat  are  you  talking  of  ?  '  says  I. 

"  ^  Save  us ! '  says  he,  ^  the  coffin's  gone 
entirely.' 

"  I  'd  got  up  to  him  then,  and  saw  the  middle 
of  an  ichthyosaurus  in  the  rock  he'd  been 
hammering  at. 

"'Gracious,'  says  I,  'why,  Paddy,  you're 
right  about  the  bones.  Go  on,  my  lad,'  says  I ; 
^  we'll  have  his  tail  out  in  five  minutes.' 

" '  Is  it  tails,  your  honor  ? '  says  he.  He 
looked  as  grave  as  a  ghost. 
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" '  One  of  them,'  says  I.  ^  Hammer  away,  my 
boy,  it's  just  behind  there.' 

"  ^  Oh,  thm  divil  take  the  tail,'  says  Paddy, 
'  for  it 's  Satan  himself,'  and  off  he  went  at  a 
scamper.  Named  the  place,  though  :  it's  been 
Devil's  Hollow  ever  since." 

"  I  know  the  spot,"  said  Williams.  ''  The  best 
of  all  the  stone  is  there,  but  nobody  seemed  to 
know  it,  and  it  hasn't  been  worked  for  years. 
I've  had  a  bother  about  it  already  ;  couldn't  get 
the  men  to  set  at  it  with  half  a  will.  They  knew 
your  story,  sir,  or  something  like  it,  and  thought 
the  old  gentleman  was  in  the  hollow :  I  soon  got 
rid  of  him  however." 

"  With  holy  water  ?  "  said  Mr.  Cloudesley. 

"No,  sir,  without  it.  I  privately  dropped  a 
couple  of  sovereigns  down  the  first  bore  they 
made,  before  the  powder  was  put  in.  When 
the  blast  was  fired,  the  gold  dropped  out,  and 
the  men  found  it  lying  among  the  stone.  There's 
been  no  more  trouble,  they  fancy  there's  some 
treasure  buried  there,  and  work  away  from 
morning  till  night,  expecting  to  find  it." 
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"For  once,  then,  gold  has  delivered  ns  from 
the  Prince  of  Darkness/'  said  Anthony.  "You 
have  turned  the  tables  upon  him,  sir  :  the  bargain 
is  generally  the  other  way." 

"  A  frank  confession  for  a  banker,"  said  Beau- 
mont; but  the  ladies  left  them  at  this  moment, 
and  politics  became  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
club,  elated  and  incautious,  revealed  most  of  its 
party  secrets  to  Owen's  observant  ears,  rather 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  elder  Mr.  Forrest,  who, 
though  not  one  of  its  members  at  the  beginning, 
had  become  so  afterwards,  and  who,  feeling  no 
instinctive  confidence  in  Williams,  tried  by  in- 
effectual signs  to  put  the  others  on  their  guard, 
Williams  himself,  however,  without  appearing  to 
betray  any  confidence,  gave  some  valuable  hints 
regarding  Mr.  Hornbeam's  plans  and  policy,  and 
so  behaved  himself  that  he  seemed  to  be  almost 
a  member  of  the  club,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  declined  to  take  any  definite  part  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, or,  indeed,  to  declare  himself  a  partizan 
on  either  side  for  the  present.  Mr.  Hornbeam 
had    taken    him    to    his    bosom,    and    disclosed 
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everything  relating  to  Porcite  interests,  and 
before  dinner  was  over,  he  was  almost  equally 
well-informed  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Master  Tony  was  in  the  drawing-room  when 
the  gentlemen  returned  there.  He  had  climbed 
a  chair  behind  Leonora,  and  was  pulling  her  hair. 
Seeing  a  ribbon  in  it,  he  pulled  that  also,  and  a 
sudden  catastrophe  was  the  result ;  this  ribbon 
happened  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  an  elaborate 
system  of  head-gear,  and  the  whole  fabric  fell 
at  once  in  ruin  about  her  shoulders  when  it 
was  removed.  The  girls  had  been  petting  and 
exciting  the  child,  and  Mary  had  been  for  some 
time  in  a  fidget  to  get  him  back  to  the  nursery ; 
her  attempts,  however,  being  defeated  by  the 
entreaties  of  the  ladies,  who  had  never  had 
enough  of  the  beautiful  boy,  and  thought  perhaps 
more  of  their  own  amusement  than  of  Mary's. 
The  gentlemen,  in  jovial  mood,  began  to  laugh 
as  they  entered.  Leonora,  dishevelled  and  all 
confusion,  ran  like  a  goose  behind  one  of  the 
window  curtains.  Master  Tou}^,  screaming  with 
delight,  ran  after  her,  seized  the  curtain,  twisted 
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himself  into  it,  and  tumbled  down.  The  rod 
gave  way  overhead;  the  damask  fell  to  the 
ground,  smashing  a  china  vase  on  a  side  table, 
and  unveiled  Leonora  ;  the  child,  too  excited  to 
know  what  he  was  about,  shouted  louder  than 
before,  wriggled  out  of  the  fallen  curtain,  caught 
hold  of  the  next  one,  and  began  tugging  at  it 
as  hard  as  he  could,  in  the  hope,  probably,  of 
bringing  about  a  smash  universal. 

"  How^,  sir !  what  is  this,  sir  ?  "  said  Anthony, 
walking  across  the  room,  before  Mary,  who  had 
caught  her  dress  against  the  furniture,  had  time 
to  interfere.  "  You  seem  bent  on  mischief,  sir  ; 
we  shall  stop  this  if  you  please,"  and  he  laid 
hold  of  the  child's  shoulder. 

"  No,  me  won't ;  no,  me  won't.  Me  pull  it  all 
down,  me  bury  Miss  Nora." 

"  You  shall  beg  Miss  Leonora's  pardon,  sir, 
and  your  mamma's  also.     Let  go  this  instant." 

"  Me  pull  her  hair  ;  me  bury  her.  You  come 
down !  You  come  down !  "  and  the  little  fellow 
jumped  and  tugged  with  all  his  might.  Anthony 
snatched  the  curtain  out  of  his  hands  and  tried  to 
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hold  him.  The  boy,  as  usual,  flung  himself  on 
his  back,  and  kicked  like  a  centipede.  Anthony 
caught  him  by  a  leg  and  an  arm,  and  without 
regarding  Mary's  hastily  whispered,  "  Oh,  don't, 
dear  ! "  carried  him  squealing  out  of  the  room. 
Mary  followed  to  the  door ;  stopped  there,  as  pale 
as  ivory,  and  half  turned  back  as  if  she  thought 
she  ought  not  to  leave  her  guests.  She  did  leave 
them,  however,  shutting  the  door  quickly  behind 
her.  She  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  with 
Anthony,  both  looking  rather  flushed,  and  the 
servants  wxre  called  to  clear  away  the  w^reck ; 
Leonora,  in  the  meantime,  having  rebuilt  her 
edifice  in  another  room. 

''  A  fine  spirit,  that,"  said  Mr.  Cloudesley. 
''  You've  got  your  work  before  you,  Forrest." 

"  The  boy  requires  a  firm  hand,"  replied  An- 
thony. "  He  is  born  to  be  a  great  character,  but 
weak  authority  would  ruin  him.  I  beg  pardon, 
ladies,  in  my  son's  name,  for  this  disturbance." 

Most  of  the  party  protested  they  had  been 
mightily  amused,  but  Anthony  had  spoken  in 
rather  a  severe  tone,  and  a  very  close  observer 
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might  have  seen  that  Mary  had  enough  to  do  to 
keep  herself  from  crying.  Owen  Williams  did 
see  it.  He  saw  also  that  Mary  from  time  to  time 
turned  uneasily  towards  the  door  ;  and  that  once 
when  it  was  open,  and  a  very  faint  sound  like 
wailing  at  a  distance  could  just  be  distinguished, 
the  company  being  all  well  occupied  at  the  time, 
she  slipped  quietly  away  and  was  absent  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  Mary  Forrest  is  a  tigress  over  her  boy,  and 
the  child  is  not  exactly  an  olive  branch,"  was 
Mr.  Williams's  reflection,  and  when  he  made  it 
he  smiled  a  little. 
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Owen  Williams  congratulated  himself  on  the 
result  of  his  policy.  He  had  got  into  the  con- 
fidence of  both  parties  without  being  committed 
to  either,  and  had  a  friendly  footing  at  the 
Bank,  where  Mary  received  him  graciously,  to 
please  her  husband,  and  Anthony,  in  a  spirit  of 
generosity  as  well  as  for  political  ends,  treated 
him  with  great  attention.  The  fact  of  his 
having  dined  with  the  Borough  Wall  Club 
alarmed  the  Porcites,  and  brought  Mr.  Hornbeam 
to  him  next  day  with  an  apology  for  his  hasty 
behaviour.  "  Say  no  more  about  it.  Hornbeam," 
said  Williams.  "A  huff's  a  huff,  and  a  man 
can't  always  keep  his  temper.  I'm  no  party  man 
yet.     Let  me  know  how  you  get  on,  and  wait 
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a  little."  Whereupon  Mr.  Hornbeam  was  de- 
lighted, and  reported  Williams  to  the  secret  com- 
mittee as  certainly  on  the  right  side  in  his  heart. 
Owen  had  been  present  formerly  at  one  or  two  of 
the  committee's  meetings,  and  had  made  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Fowkes  on  those  occasions.  Mr. 
Fowkes  was  generally  a  very  safe  man  with  regard 
to  secrets,  but  he  had  nevertheless  dropped  some 
observations  out  of  which  Owen  drew  the  infer- 
ence that  he  knew  something  of  a  private  nature 
relating  to  Mr.  Forrest's  history.  This  idea 
was  confirmed  by  a  subsequent  conversation  with 
Mr.  Fowkes,  who  was  proof,  however,  against  all 
leading  questions  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Williams 
thought  the  matter  over;  became  convinced  that 
it  might  answer  liis  purpose  to  relieve  the  land- 
lord's breast  of  its  hidden  burden,  and  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  upon  it,  with  his  usual  decision. 

"  Fowkes,"  said  he,  addressing  that  gentleman 
one  September  morning  as-  he  stood  moodily  in 
the  road  before  the  old  way-side  inn;  "Fowkes,  I 
have  become  your  landlord.  I  have  bouo-ht  the 
Four  All's." 
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"  The  devil,  you  have !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Fowkes, 
startled  out  of  all  propriety  by  this  unexpected 
bit  of  news. 

"  I  see  your  lease  expires  next  year,  Fowkes. 
It  strikes  me  that  in  renewing  it  the  rent  should 
be  raised,  and  I  think  of  doubling  it." 

"  The  devil,  you  do  ! "  cried  the  landlord  in 
still  greater  consternation,  jerking  his  right  hand 
from  his  pocket,  and  applying  it  to  his  temple. 

"  You  see,  Fowkes,  the  state  of  things  is  ra- 
ther changed.  Forrest  and  his  party  have  had 
a  narrow  escape  this  year.  I  can  upset  them 
whenever  I  please,  and  the  value  of  this  property 
will  rise  cent,  per  cent,  the  day  of  their  down- 
fall. If  you  don't  like  to  give  the  rent,  I  can 
take  the  place  off  your  hands." 

"  Good  Lord  deliver  us ! "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Fowkes,  staring  into  vacancy,  while  he  jerked 
out  the  other  hand  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff 
from  his  waistcoat. 

"You  seem  a  little  disturbed,  Fowkes.  You 
look  uneasy." 

"  I  should  say  so,"  replied  the  landlord. 
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''  You  are  surprised,  I  see." 

'^  Doubling  it !  "  said  Fowkes. 

^'  Satisfied  with  present  terms,  eli  ?  " 

"  Cent  per  cent ! "  said  Fowkes. 

^'  Is  the  back  parlor  empty,  Mr.  Fowkes  ?  " 

"  Lord  bless  my  soul ! "  said  the  landlord. 

"I  want  some  words  with  you  in  private," 
said  Williams.  "  If  Mrs.  Fowkes  is  out  of  the 
road,  we  may  as  well  sit  down." 

The  landlord  sighed  heavily;  withdrew  his 
eyes  from  the  distant  horizon  ;  suffered  his  hands 
to  subside  into  his  pockets  again,  and^turned  him- 
self towards  the  open  door  of  the  inn,  through 
Avhich  the  sound  of  scouring  was  heard. 

"  Polly,  w^here's  the  missis  ?  " 

«  T  'other  side  the  field,  wi'  Bob  Dickson." 

''  What's  she  doing  ?  " 

"  Pitching  into  him." 

"  What's  he  been  up  to  ?  " 

"Prigging  chips." 

^'  She's  cotched  him  then,  has  she  ?  " 

^^  Ay,  she's  cotched  him." 

^^  She'll   give  him   half  an   hour   of  it,"   said 
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Fowkes  to  Mr.  Williams,  and  lie  led  the  way 
to  the  little  back  parlor,  where  Adam  and  Eve 
still  stood  on  the  mantel-piece,  exactly  as  Martin 
Dove  had  found  them ;  except  that  Mrs.  Fowkes, 
in  one  of  her  tantrums,  had  made  a  breach  in 
the  tree  of  knowledge  and  broken  the  serpent's 
head. 

"  Fowkes,"  said  Owen,  "  I  '11  be  plain  with 
you.  I  intend  to  be  master  in  Porchester;  but 
I've  got  my  own  plans,  and  I  shall  carry  them 
out  in  my  own  way.  At  present  I  belong  to 
no  party.  My  time  is  not  come  yet.  Now  I 
want  a  confidential  agent  to  keep  watch  for 
me  in  certain  matters ;  to  have  his  eyes  open 
and  say  nothing  except  as  I  desire  it.  Do  you 
understand  ?  " 

«  Spy  ?  "  said  the  landlord. 

"Just  so.  Now  you're  the  right  man  if  you 
like  to  take  the  place." 

"  I  should  say  so." 

"  Supposing,  of  course,  that  I  made  it  worth 
your  while." 

"  That's  it,"    said  Fowkes,  brightening  up    a 
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little,  for  lie  began  to  understand  his  position, 
and  the  state  of  his  affairs  as  the  tenant  of 
Mr.  Williams  appeared  less  threatening  than 
before. 

"That's  it,"  said  Owen.  "I  don't  ^Yant  to 
cheat  anybody.  Give  me  value,  and  there's 
your  mone}^  The  Four  All's  is  a  poor  concern, 
Fowkes,  whatever  it  may  be  hereafter.  I  know 
that  very  well.  It's  as  much  as  ever  you  can 
do  to  make  both  ends  meet  here,  and  you've 
half  a  mind  to  hang  yourself  every  quarter. 
You  shall  be  easier  for  the  future.  Do  as  I 
tell  you,  and  you  shall  live  rent-free  from  to- 
day." 

"  Blessed  if  I  don't  then  !  "  said  Fowkes,  slap- 
ping his  knee.  "  Mr.  Williams,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir ;  thought  you'd  done  for  me  :  but  it's  different." 

"  It's  a  bargain  then,"  said  Williams.  "  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  of  course  this  is  a  perfect 
secret  between  us." 

"  As  close  as  a  flint,"  said  Fowkes. 

"  In  the  next  place,  Fowkes,  your  quarter's 
nearly  due.     There's  the  money  for  it.     I'm  in 
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earnest,  you  see.  Now  you  know  something 
about  Mr.  Forrest  that  has  to  do  with  the  old 
Chancery  House  on  Chosen  Forest.  Let  me 
hear  what  it  is." 

The  landlord  looked  hard  at  the  money,  then 
at  the  giver,  and  then  at  the  cash  again. 

"  You're  pretty  sharp,  Mr.  Williams." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Owen. 

Now  the  state  of  Mr.  Fowkes'  mind  was  for 
the  moment  one  of  perplexity,  for  he  seemed  to 
find  himself  suddenly  called  upon  to  weigh  two 
different  interests  against  each  other,  and  decide 
between  them  on  the  spot. 

Mrs.  Fraser,  through  all  these  years,  had 
retained  possession  of  the  Chancery  House,  as 
it  was  called,  among  the  larch-covered  hills  on 
Chosen  Forest,  and  after  a  long  absence  on  the 
Continent  had  at  last  returned  to  it.  She  had 
kept  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  Fowkes, 
who,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  stipend  of 
twenty  pounds,  paid  privately,  had  zealously 
collected  information  for  her  reorardino;  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  Mary  and  her  husband.     Neither 
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the  stipend  nor  the  occupation  were  to  be  sus- 
pended In  consequence  of  her  return  to  the 
neighourhood,  and  when  Owen  Williams  pro- 
posed to  employ  him  in  the  very  same  capacity, 
Mr.  Fowkes'  first  impression  was  that  two  engage- 
ments of  the  kind  must  naturally  be  mcom- 
patible,  and  that  the  acceptance  of  the  one 
involved,  therefore,  the  relinquishment  of  the 
other.  Owen's  offer  was  the  better  of  the  two, 
but  then  his  stedfastness  had  not  been  tested, 
while  that  of  Mrs.  Fraser  had  already  endured 
for  years.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Fraser  had  no  lack 
of  money  bags,  and  might  raise  her  terms  in  a 
case  of  competition.  Second  thoughts,  however, 
advised  Mr.  Fowkes  that  he  was  on  the  ^vrong 
tack  altogether;  that  instead  of  bothering  him- 
self with  their  comparative  weights,  there  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  put  both  interests 
into  the  same  scale  together ;  that  in  point  of  fact 
he  was  In  the  advantageous  position  of  being  able 
to  sell  the  same  goods  twice  over,  nothing  more 
being  required  of  him  but  a  little  exti'a  caution 
in    the  business.     He  had    by   degrees    become 
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acquainted  with  most  of  the  facts  relating  to  the 
connection  between  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Eraser, 
partly  from  Mrs.  Eraser's  ow^n  statements,  and 
partly  from  communications  which  had  passed 
from  time  to  time  between  Fowkes  himself  and 
the  parties  who  had  been  his  fellow  servants 
while  he  was  butler  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Eraser's 
father.  These  facts  were  a  profound  secret  in 
Porchester.  Anthony's  courtship  in  Sussex  had 
been  a  short  one,  and  the  way  in  which  it  ended 
was  not  such  as  to  make  him  desirous  of  con- 
fessing it  publicly.  Mrs.  Eraser's  marriage  at 
Gretna  Green  was  duly  noticed  in  the  papers 
of  the  day,  but  Anthony's  name  had  not  been 
introduced  into  the  narrative.  A  rumor  indeed 
had  spread  abroad  that  he  had  been  jilted  some- 
where; but  the  rumor  w^as  met  by  silence,  and 
led  to  no  discoveries,  and  the  whole  truth  was 
known  to  no  one  but  himself  and  his  parents. 
lie  had  not  even  thought  It  necessary  to  make 
any  statement  of  the  circumstance  to  Mary,  for 
while  he   had   no  manner  of  doubt  but  that  to 

withhold  an  important  secret  from  her  husband 
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was  flat  infidelity  on  the  part  of  any  wedded 
wife,  his  views  on  the  subject  of  conjugal  con- 
fidence left  a  lar2;e  discretion  to  his  own  sex. 

Williams  listened  attentively  to  the  narrative 
of  Mr.  Fowkes,  and  before  they  parted,  the  details 
of  an  arrangement  were  settled  between  them, 
whereby  the  landlord,  through  the  credit  he 
possessed  with  Mrs.  Eraser  on  the  one  hand  and 
Mr.  Hornbeam  on  the  other,  undertook  to  keep 
his  patron  well  informed  concerning  the  private 
affairs  both  of  Anthony  and  his  enemies. 
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There  was  a  ruddy  light  under  the  trees  and 
on  the  hill-sides  of  Chosen  Forest;  for  though 
the  sky  was  gray,  the  red  brake  gave  its  color  to 
the  autumnal  landscape,  glowing  here  and  there 
like  the  outbursts  of  subterranean  fires.,  The  old 
brick  Chancery  House  among  its  larch  woods  was 
as  a  red  stone  set  in  delicate  light  gold.  Along 
the  course  of  the  stream  that  ran  by  it  down 
the  glen,  a  few  beech-trees  were  dropping  their 
flaming  leaves  into  the  water,  and  the  ripples 
under  them,  where  their  images  lay  reflected, 
w^ere  tinged  as  if  the  sun  was  setting.  Owen 
Williams  entered  the  glen  on  foot.  There  were 
two  roads  up  it,  diverging  from  a  bridge  over 
the  stream,  and  he  took  the  most  solitary.      It 
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led  to  the  house,  along  the  hill-sides,  through  the 
larch  woods,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  Mr. 
Williams  strode  along,  over  green  moss  and 
colored  fungas  and  the  yellow  dust  of  the 
larch  leaves,  bestowing  very  little  attention  on 
the  scenery,  but  stopping  a  moment  now  and 
then  to  examine  the  rocks.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  house,  which  stood  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  glen,  where  the  stream  came  down  in  a 
cascade  behind  it,  Mrs.  Fraser,  with  an  easel 
before  her,  sat  sketching  one  of  the  fiery  beeches. 
The  lapse  of  time  had  produced  no  particular 
change  in  her  appearance,  except  that  a  more 
settled  melancholy  and  a  temper  more  subdued 
than  formerly  seemed  to  be  indicated  by  the  lines 
about  her  dark  eyebrows.  She  had  saved  her 
property  from  the  designs  of  her  husband's  bad 
associates,  and  lived  abroad  from  the  year  of 
Anthony's  marriage  till  that  of  Owen's  settlement 
in  Porchester.  Her  life  during  that  time  had 
been  spent  in  unavailing  regret  and  uncontrolled 
longing  after  a  happmess  which,  if  she  could  once 
have  felt  it  to  be  unattainable,  might   gradually 
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have  faded  from  her  thoughts,  but  which,  un- 
fortunately, was  kept  by  certain  circumstances 
always  before  her  as  one  of  the  yague  yet  golden 
possibilities  of  future  years.  She  had  never  per- 
suaded herself  that  Anthony's  marriage  with  a 
peasant  girl  could  prove  anything  but  a  mistake 
in  the  long  run,  or  that  his  old  attachment  to 
herself  could  be  entirely  obliterated.  She  felt 
always  as  if  it  was  Mary  alone  who  prevented 
their  re-union,  and  with  her  own  experience  of 
the  sudden  manner  m  which  life's  uncertainty 
may  straighten  the  most  entangled  way,  it  was 
not  likely  she  could  forget  that  Mary  was  a 
mortal  woman,  and  Anthony  her  lawful  husband 
only  during  her  life-time.  However  dim  tliis 
thought  might  otherwise  have  been,  it  was  put 
into  a  tangible  form  by  one  or  two  incidents. 
Mary  was  dangerously  ill  when  her  child  was 
born.  A  year  afterwards  she  was  thrown  from 
her  carriage  and  narrowly  escaped  being  killed 
upon  the  spot.  Still  Jater  she  caught  a  fever 
raging  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  a  month 
her    life   had  been    despaired    of      Mrs.  Fraser 
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heard  of  all  these  events  through  her  faithful 
correspondent,  Mr.  Fowkes.  She  heard  also  from 
time  to  time  of  reported  differences  between  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Forrest.  Mary's  early  indiscretion,  with 
its  effects  at  her  husband's  first  election,  took  the 
wings  of  rumor  and  spread  itself  abroad.  The 
want  of  harmony  between  them  in  the  bringing 
up  of  the  child  was  spoken  of,  and  it  was  said 
that  Mary  had  been  many  times  in  tears  while 
arguing  with  her  husband's  mother  on  the  subject 
of  nursing.  The  permanent  idea  produced  in 
Mrs.  Fraser's  mind  was  simply  this :  "  If  that 
girl  were  to  die,  Anthony  would  be  free  again, 
and  might  be  glad  to  be  so." 

She  returned  at  last  to  England,  bringing  with 
her  an  Italian  maid  as  a  companion,  and  took 
up  her  abode  again  at  the  Chancery  House, 
unnoticed,  and  desiring  to  remain  so.  She  had 
a  talent  for  painting,  and  spent  much  of  her  time 
upon  it.  The  remainder  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
gossip  with  her  maid  and  the  little  farmers  who 
kept  the  house  for  her,  or  in  solitary  and  secret 
rambles,  in  which  she  sometimes  caught  a  glimpse 
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of  Anthony,  or  heard  him  speak  in  public  without 
being  observed,  or  took  note  for  herself  of  such 
things  concerning  him  as  happened  to  fall  in 
her  way.  She  dressed  meanly,  that  no  one  might 
notice  her ;  wore  a  veil  to  conceal  her  beauty ; 
and  gave  out,  as  before,  that  she  was  an  invalid, 
staying  for  a  short  time  only  on  Chosen  Forest. 

She  looked  up  from  her  easel  as  Owen  ap- 
proached. He  stopped  within  a  yard  or  two  of 
her. 

"  I  think,  ma'am,  you  are  Mrs.  Fraser." 

"  You  are  right." 

"  My  name  will  not  be  known  to  you,  but  it 
is  Williams — Owen  Williams.  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  some  private  conversation  with  you." 

"  I  have  no  wish  for  society.  Unless  you 
have  business  to  speak  of,  I  would  rather  not 
hear  it." 

"  I  have  important  business  to  speak  of." 

"  Then  we  are  quite  alone  here ;  you  may  tell 
it  at  once." 

"  I  shall  have  to  surprise  you,  Mrs.  Fraser. 
I  am  acquainted  with  your  history.     I  know  the 
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facts  of  your  former  engagement  to  Mr.  Anthony 
Forrest,  and  of  your  continued  attachment  to  him." 

Mrs.  Fraser  started  from  her  seat  in  consterna- 
tion and  astonishment. 

"  Sir,  you  do  indeed  surprise  me.  I  am  afraid 
you  mean  to  insult  me  also  ?  " 

"Decidedly  not,  ma'am.  My  intentions  are 
altogether  of  a  friendly  nature.  I  speak  plainly 
to  save  time,  and  put  us  on  a  right  footing  to 
begin  with." 

"  What  can  you  have  to  say  ?" 

"  I  myself,  ma'am,  am  on,  friendly  terms  with 
Mr.  Forrest.  Possibly  I  owe  to  him  the  fortune 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  enjoy.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  some  years  ago  he  saved  me  from 
the  pursuit  of  an  improvident  marriage,  which 
might  have  changed  the  whole  nature  of  my 
prospects.  I  don't  forget  my  debt  to  him:  my 
desire  is  to  repay  it.  My  object  in  addressing 
myself  to  you  is  to  engage  your  good  services 
in  the  matter." 

"Sir,  I  have  no  communication  with  Mr. 
Anthony  Forrest." 
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"  Exactly,  ma'am ;  I  am  aware  of  it.  There 
have  been  quarrels,  and  there  has  been  separation, 
but  your  sentiments  being  still  those  of  friendship 
and  interest,  I  have  supposed,  ma'am,  that  the 
renewal  of  communications  might  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  you." 

"  Supposing  that  to  be  the  fact,  what  then?" 
"  Mr.  Forrest,  ma'am,  is  surrounded  by  dangers 
public  as  well  as  private.  I  speak  at  present  of 
those  of  a  public  character.  He  has  been  long 
the  head  of  his  native  town,  but  his  position  is 
seriously  threatened  both  by  open  opposition  and 
secret  treason.  My  own  position  is  peculiar,  and 
one  which  I  am  not  able  fully  to  explain.  I  can, 
however,  give  Mr.  Forrest  important  informa- 
tion  on  matters  deeply  interesting  to  him,  w^hile  at 
the  same  time  it  is  indispensable  that  he  should 
receive  it  through  some  channel  in  which  my 
agency  shall  not  be  even  suspected.  The  sum  of 
the  matter  is  this ;  I  want  to  find  an  individual 
like  yourself,  who  can  in  this  private  manner 
convey  intelligence  which  I  shall  supply.  If  you 
think  well  to  take  so  much  trouble  on  my  account. 
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I  can,  in  return,  give  you  tlie  opportunity  of  being 
serviceable  to  Mr.  Forrest  and  of  receiving  occa- 
sional visits  from  him ;  both  of  which,  I  conclude, 
must  be  more  or  less  pleasant  to  yourself." 

Mrs.  Eraser  was  standing  before  him  like  an 
Indian  bird  before  a  rattlesnake.  The  first  effect 
of  his  abrupt  announcement  that  her  history 
was  known  to  him  had  been  to  startle  her  with 
sudden  terror,  but  every  word  he  spoke  after- 
wards, without  removing  her  fear,  helped  to 
bind  her  with  an  irresistible  fascination.  She 
was  living,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  the 
daily  hope  of  some  such  opportunity  as  Williams 
offered;  of  some  fortunate  chance  by  which  her- 
self and  Anthony  might  be  brought  together  again, 
if  only  at  intervals,  or  if  as  nothing  more  than 
common  acquaintances.  To  have  such  an  oppor- 
tunity before  her,  and  to  use  it  in  the  character 
of  Anthony's  benefactress  in  affairs  of  so  much 
consequence  as  those  affecting  his  public  life 
and  station,  was  to  be  happy  beyond  her  hopes, 
and  there  was  no  concealing  this  fact  from  the 
eyes   of    Owen.      To   assume   some   measure   of 
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indifFerence,  she  picked  up  lier  brush  and  sat 
down  again  before  the  easel. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  deny,"  she  said,  "  that  I 
should  be  happy  to  serve  Mr.  Forrest  if  I  could 
do  so  without  indiscretion." 

She  tried  to  add  some  touches  to  her  picture, 
but  her  hand  quivered  like  those  living  flames 
of  which  the  beech-tree  was  after  all  only  the 
motionless  emblem. 

"  I  see,  ma'am,"  said  Williams,  "  that  we  shall 
understand  each  other.  One  or  two  precautions 
have  to  be  observed.  I  shall  of  course  hold  in 
honorable  silence  those  disclosures  which  have 
been  made  to  me  respecting  yourself  and  your 
objects  " — Mrs.  Fraser  started  again — "  and  on 
the  other  hand,  your  acquaintance  w^ith  me  will 
be  kept  a  profound  secret  from  Mr.  Forrest.  I 
shall  have  to  see  you  occasionally,  but  if  by 
chance  these  meetings  should  be  noticed,  my  pur- 
pose in  coming  here  is  to  examine  the  rocks,  and 
my  conversation  with  you  consists  of  inquiries 
concerning  them.  I  shall  make  such  inquiries  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  and  for  business  objects.  Do  we 
agree  together  in  this  arrangement  ?  " 
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Mrs.  Eraser  felt  herself  falling  into  his  power, 
and  the  impulse  of  the  moment  was  to  make 
resistance. 

''  I  have  no  objection/'  she  said,  haughtily, 
"to  deliver  any  message  you  may  wish  me  to 
carry  to  Mr.  Anthony  Forrest  for  his  personal 
advantage,  but  I  see  no  necessity  for  what  you 
call  an  arrangement  between  us  :  we  are 
strangers." 

Williams  smiled  slightly  as  he  answered — 

"  My  plans,"  said  he,  "  for  Mr.  Forrest's  advan- 
tage will  not  be  accomplished  by  a  single  message, 
and  I  suppose  one  interview  with  that  gentleman 
Avould  not  satisfy  your  feelings  of  friendship  and 
interest  in  him.  The  arrangement  I  spoke' of  is 
necessary  to  the  success  of  my  exertions  in  his 
behalf — unless,  indeed,  you  prefer  to  decline  the 
office  altogether.  In  that  case,  I  shall  have  only 
to  change  my  plan." 

His  hand  seemed  to  be  closing  on  her,  but  she 
made  one  more  faltering  effort. 

''  Why  did  you  choose  me  for  your  assistant 
if  you  could  do  the  same  thing  in  other  ways  ? " 
she  asked. 
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"  Because  the  perfect  knowledge  I  possessed  as 
to  your  history  and  intentions  made  me  certain 
that  you  would  adopt  my  views  immediately,"  he 
answered. 

Mrs.  Fraser  colored.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  reality  of  Owen's  knowledge,  and  not 
much  as  to  the  risks  she  must  run  in  putting 
herself  into  his  hands.  But  the  temptation  was 
too  great ;  at  least  she  had  long  been  too  reckless 
to  give  up  what  it  promised  her  for  any  con- 
sideration of  prudence.  She  was  frightened,  but 
what  did  that  signify  ?  Anthony  would  owe  her 
something,  and  would  see  her  again. 

"You  are,"  said  she,  "I  suppose,  the  Mr. 
Williams  who  has  bought  the  stone  quarry,  and 
who  withdrew  from  the  election  ?  " 

^^The  same,  ma'am." 

"  I  was  of  course  taken  unawares.  You  could 
hardly  expect  me  to  trust  a  stranger  in  so  delicate 
a  matter  without  consideration." 

"  It  might  be  dangerous,"  said  Williams. 

"  I  feel  less  scruple  about  it,  knowing  who  you 
are.     You  are  spoken  of  with  great  respect." 
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Mr.  Williams  bowed,  and  waited. 

''  I  agree  therefore  to  your  proposal,  sir.  Give 
me  the  means  of  doing  some  service  to  Mr.  Forrest 
and  you  may  reckon  upon  my  secrecy.  After  all 
I  may  have  to  account  for  my  information  :  what 
must  I  say  ?  " 

"  You  may  say  that  it  comes  through  Mr. 
Fowkes  of  the  Four  All's,  which  is  perfectly  true 
concerning  much  that  I  shall  have  to  communicate. 
If  necessary,  you  may  add  that  he  was  butler  in 
your  father's  family,  and  that  he  is  under  money 
obligations  to  you." 

Mrs.  Fraser  turned  pale  at  the  mention  of  the 
landlord's  name. 

''  Do  you  know  Richard  Fowkes  ? "  she  asked 
quickly. 

''  He  is  my  tenant,  ma'am." 

This  piece  of  news  was  anything  but  satisfactory 
to  Mrs.  Fraser.  She  looked  alarmed  and  uneasy. 
Williams  understood*her  look,  and  answered  it. — 

'^  It's  true,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have  it  in  my 
power,  Mrs.  Fraser,  to  frustrate  all  your  private 
designs  by  a  few  words  in  Mr.  Forrest's  ear,  but 
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if  you  feel  a  doubt  about  my  dealing  honorably 
with  you,  I  may  observe  to  you  that  my  own  in- 
terest is  the  same  as  yours  so  long  as  we  work 
together.  My  present  object,  you  remember,  is  to 
put  you  and  Mr.  Forrest,  privately,  on  speaking 
terms  again,  and  to  tell  your  secrets  would  be  to 
make  this  out  of  the  question  for  the  rest  of  your 
lives." 

"  You  are  threatening  me,  Mr.  Williams." 

"  No,  ma'am  ;  I  am  not  threatening :  but 
you  may  as  well  have  two  strings  to  your 
bow." 

He  had  got  two  to  his  own,  at  all  events.  Mrs. 
Eraser's  compliance  with  his  wishes  was  certain, 
for  she  was  drawn  to  it  by  both  hope  and  fear. 
She  trembled,  but  she  agreed :  the  peril  was 
incurred  already,  and  she  would  at  least  taste 
the  pleasure  whose  price  it  was. 

"Mr.  Forrest  must  receive  my  intelligence 
by  instalments,"  said  Williams.  "Let  us  settle 
about  your  first  interview  with  him.  Afterwards, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
granite  in  this  direction." 

VOL.  II.  I 
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When  the  matter  was  settled,  Williams  took 
his  leave. 

'^  Mr.  Forrest,"  said  he,  '^  will  come  here  once, 
Mrs.  Eraser,  I  venture  to  promise;  whether  he 
comes  again  may  depend  on  the  way  you  deal 
mth  him.  I'm  no  judge  of  ladies'  conduct,  but, 
as  a  practical  man,  I  should  say,  behave  quietly." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE     WATERFALL. 


The  purchase  of  the  Four  All's  by  Owen 
Williams  was  a  stroke  of  policy  which  did  him 
infinite  credit,  for  it  was  looked  upon  by  both 
parties  in  the  Borough  as  a  silent  pledge  of  his 
adherence  to  their  respective  causes.  Mr.  Horn- 
beam -  nodded ;  said  it  was  a  good  bargain  ;  pre- 
dicted that  in  another  twelve  months  his  words 
would  be  remembered;  understood  a  little  why 
Mr.  Williams  had  kept  out  of  politics  for  a 
while ;  he  was  deep,  sir,  deep ;  it  wasn't  a  bad 
joke  to  buy  property  first,  while  it  was  cheap, 
and  then  double  its  value  by  turning  King 
Forrest  out  of  his  place. 

"  The  house  was  to  be  had  cheap,"  said 
Williams,  carelessly,  to  the  Borough  Wall  Club. 
"  The  rent  gives  good  interest,  and  Fowkes  pays 

I  2 
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the  rent.  Fowkes  is  very  thick  with  his  party, 
and  I  thought  it  might  pay  some  day  to  have 
a  hold  on  him." 

'^  Williams  is  a  long-headed  man,"  said 
Anthony,  to  his  father,  in  the  Bank  parlor. 
"  I  wonder  none  of  us  thought  of  buying  the 
Four  All's ;  as  w^ell,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  as 
the  High  Street  property." 

"  Ah  I "  said  the  old  gentleman,  looking  into 
the  fire,  "  a  long-headed  man  ;  a  little  too  long 
perhaps.  Keep  your  eyes  open,  my  boy,  or  he'll 
get  over  you  one  way  or  another." 

"You  are  unjust,  father,  both  to  me  and  my 
friend." 

"  Great  pity,  sir." 

"  Your  dislike  to  Williams  is  always  apparent 
to  me.     AYhy  do  you  dislike  him  ?  " 

"  Can't  say.  Have  I  heard  you  call  him  your 
friend  before  ?  " 

"Perhaps  not,  but  it  is  time  to  give  him  the 
protection  of  that  title,  when  his  real  merits  are 
not  appreciated." 

"  Most  majestic,  sir.     He  is  beholden  to  you." 
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"  His  behaviour,  father,  has  been  unexcep- 
tionable." 

''  Of  course.     Does  Mary  like  hliii  ?  " 

^'  My  wife,"  said  Anthony,  "  has  but  one 
opinion  after  mine  has  been  expressed." 

^*  Indeed,  and  upon  my  word !  Bless  your 
soul,  sir,  did  you  marry  your   shadow?" 

"  You  know,  father,  I  have  my  own  views 
of  matrimony." 

"  Omit  the  last  word,  and  insert  whatever 
you  please,  sir,  in  its  stead.  The  formula  may 
be  sworn  to.  Nevertheless  I  should  like  to  know 
Mary's  independent  judgment  about  Williams." 

"  And  I  request,  father,  that  the  question  may 
not  be  put  to  her." 

"  Very  well,  my  lad ;  no  trifling  with  married 
rights ;  but  keep  your  eyes  open.  Perhaps  I'm 
wrong,  the  gout  makes  me  peevish  ;  but  I  have 
my  doubts  about  him." 

Mr.  Forrest,  senior,  did  not  always  know  exactly 
how  to  manage  his  son,  and  in  this  case  he 
defeated  his  own  purpose.  Anthony  was  a  little 
piqued    by   his    father's    disparagement    of    one 
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whom  he  had  chosen  to  honor,  and  a  little  in- 
dignant at  what  appeared  to  him  the  injustice  of 
old  age  and  infirmity.  The  consequence  was  that 
he  began  openly  to  speak  of  Williams  as  his  friend, 
and  instead  of  asking  Mary's  opinion  of  him  in 
his  present  condition  of  life,  he  met  any  appear- 
ance of  coldness  or  any  expression  of  dislike  on 
her  part,  in  regard  to  Williams,  with  a  request 
that  he  might  be  treated  on  all  occasions  with 
respect  and  attention.  She  obeyed  as  well  as  she 
could,  accusing  of  malignity  her  own  aversion  to 
him,  and  blaming  herself  for  finding  it  difficult 
to  make  this  small  return  for  her  husband's  kind- 
ness in  revoking  the  interdict  against  her  friend- 
ship with  her  dear  friend,  Lucy.  Her  distrust  of 
Williams  rested,  however,  on  better  grounds  than 
that  of  old  Mr.  Forrest,  for  Anthony  had  told 
him  nothing  of  Williams'  former  history,  and  had 
forbidden  Mary  to  allude  to  it.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  getting  infirm,  and  giving  np  active  life 
to  a  great  extent.  He  thought,  good-naturedly, 
that  his  son  might  be  in  the  right  after  all,  and 
let  the  matter  pass  by. 
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One  morning  Anthony  received  a  private  note 
in  the  Bank  parlor  ;  it  was  as  follows  : — 

a  DeAK  Sir  "  Chancery  House,  Chosen  Forest. 

"I  HAVE  been  staying  for  some  months  at 
this  place,  by  the  advice  of  my  doctors.  My 
health  is  indifferent,  and  I  live  in  a  complete 
retirement,  which  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb.  Some 
information,  however,  which  affects  your  public 
interests,  has  come  accidentally  into  my  posses- 
sion, and  a  feeling  of  justice  to  you,  if  I  may  no 
longer  call  it  friendship,  makes  me  anxious  to 
communicate  what  I  have  heard.  As  I  must 
mention  names,  I  would  rather  not  do  it  in 
writing.  Perhaps  you  can  call  upon  me  here ;  I 
am  always  at  home. 

"Catherine  Fraser." 

"P.S. — I  hope  I  need  not  refer  to  anything 
that  is  past.     We  have  both  of  us  grown  older," 

This  note  threw  Anthony  entirely  off  his  guard. 
He  was  surprised  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Eraser  was 
the   occupier  of  the   Chancery   House,  but   her 
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having  resided  tliere  for  some  months  without 
interfering  with  him  was  satisfactory.  He  saw 
hi  this,  and  in  the  note  itself,  the  evidence  of  a 
subdued  and  altered  spirit ;  of  such  a  change  as 
she  seemed  to  indicate  when  she  spoke  of  growing 
older.  Hearing  nothing  of  her  for  several  years, 
his  feelings  towards  her  had  lost  their  anger,  and 
his  stern  displeasure  at  her  conduct  had  given 
place  to  something  like  a  kindly  recollection  of 
the  happy  days  she  had  so  madly  brought  to  an 
end.  The  mention  of  his  public  interests  seemed 
also  to  give  a  business-like  aspect  to  the  affair, 
and  to  remove  any  scruples  about  the  propriety  of 
paying  her  a  visit ;  so  in  the  afternoon  he  took  his 
horse,  and  rode  over  to  Chosen  Forest.  The 
path  Mr.  Williams  had  taken  being  an  indifferent 
one  for  horses'  feet,  he  took  the  more  frequented 
road  up  the  glen,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
and  close  upon  its  bank.  It  was  solitary  enough, 
however.  His  own  shadow  was  the  first  that  had 
wound  along  it  since  the  sun  rose  that  day,  except 
those  of  birds  and  falling  leaves,  of  creeping 
animals  and  insects  sparkling  in  the  air.      Very 
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early  in  the  morning,  and  again  at  nightfall,  a 
few  farming  men  from  the  hills  passed  up  and 
down.  On  market  day  a  cart  and  a  little  flock 
of  sheep  left  the  glen  regularly  for  Porchester; 
the  cart  returning,  but  the  sheep  never  again  ; 
and  on  Sundays,  before  and  after  church,  there 
was  a  small  and  straggling  procession  of  men  in 
gaiters  and  beaver  hats,  women  in  black  shawls 
and  bonnets,  and  girls  with  rosy  faces,  quick 
steps,  and  downcast  eyes.  Of  regular  traffic  this 
was  about  the  sum,  and  it  was  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  Anthony  met  no  one  as  he  rode  towards 
the  Chancery  House,  between  the  stream  and 
the  golden  larches.  To  get  to  the  house  he  had 
to  cross  the  brook  by  a  small  stone  bridge  at 
the  top  of  the  glen,  a  little  below  the  waterfall. 
Stopping  on  the  bridge,  and  looking  up  towards 
the  cascade,  he  saw  Mrs.  Eraser  sitting  on  the 
ground,  almost  in  the  drip  of  the  water.  There 
were  trees  all  round,  and  the  falling  stream  was 
a  white  line  in  a  gloomy  hollow,  but  a  small 
opening  let  in  a  strip  of  sunshine  which  fell  on 
the  green  bank  and  across  the  spray.     Mrs.  Fraser 
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sat  on  tlie  bank  in  the  midst  of  the  sunshine, 
and  was  seen  therefore  very  plainly.  She  wore 
no  widow's  weeds — why  should  she? — but  her 
dress  was  black  and  simple  ;  a  black  handkerchief 
was  tied  over  her  head,  and  a  white  one  round  her 
neck.  She  sat  with  her  hands  upon  her  knees 
and  her  face  bowed  over  them.  Her  face,  when 
seen  in  outline  only,  had  lost  riothing  of  its  early 
beauty,  but  it  looked  weary  and  habitually  sad. 
She  heai'd  the  sound  of  the  water,  but  not  that 
of  the  horse's  feet;  and  Anthony  had  dismounted 
in  the  farm-yard,  and  was  walking  up  the  bank 
towards  her,  before  she  saw  him.  She  rose,  and 
held  her  hand  out  silently;  but  he  only  bowed,  and 
the  hand  fell  upon  her  dress. 

"  I  have  received  a  note  from  you,  madam.  I 
have  come  according  to  your  desire." 

Mrs.  Fraser  flushed  slightly ;  his  manner  was 
so  formal ;  but  Owen's  warning  rang  in  her  ears, 
and  she  answered  quietly — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  the  trouble,  but 
written  accusations  are  dangerous." 

"  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  apologise,"  said  Anthony, 
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with  the  politeness  which  was  natural  to  him. 
"  My  thanks  are  due  both  for  your  communication 
and  your  discretion.  Speech  is  often  safe  where 
writing  is  fatal." 

"  I  live/'  Mrs.  Fraser  said,  "  as  you  see,  in 
absolute  retirement.  The  noise  of  this  water  is 
tlie  loudest  that  I  often  hear,  and  this  glen  is  the 
usual  limit  of  my  wanderings  while  I  stay  here ; 
but  in  my  idleness  the  gossip  of  the  town  amuses 
me,  and  there  are  one  or  two  parties,  whom, 
perhaps,  you  will  not  require  me  to  name,  who 
are  well  informed  about  it,  and  send  it  to  me  for 
my  entertainment." 

'^'I  can  have  no  object,  Mrs.  Fraser,  in  in- 
truding needlessly  into  your  confidence.  The 
names  of  your  informants  must  be  indifferent  to 
me.  I  am  only  interested  in  the  facts,  if  any, 
which  they  have  revealed." 

"The  facts,"  she  answered,  "that  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  at  present  are  few,  but  I  shall 
learn  more  hereafter,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
what  I  do  know  is  important.  You  have,  I 
believe,  a  club,  whose  meetings  are  held  at  your 
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house,  and  in  which  private  business  is  transacted 
relating  to  the  politics  of  the  town." 

"  That  is  matter  of  public  notoriety,"  said 
Anthony. 

"  I  know  that ;  but  it  is  not  so  notorious  that 
the  secrets  of  the  club  are  betrayed." 

Anthony  looked  startled. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  are  men  of  honor — 
the  thing  is  impossible." 

"The  treason  does  not  appear  to  be  among 
your  friends;  at  least,  it  is  not  ascribed  to 
them." 

"  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  " 

"I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  it  is  said  that 
regular  intelligence  of  your  proceedings  goes  to 
the  opposite  party  from  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Ha- 
thorne,  who,  it  is  also  said,  has  some  connection 
with  your  family ;  in  what  way  I  am  not  aware." 

"  Hathorne ! "  cried  Anthony,  and  he  looked 
grave  and  uneasy.  "  I  am  incredulous,"  he  said, 
at  last.  "  Can  you  state  a  single  fact  concern- 
ing our  private  proceedings  which  has  been  thus 
disclosed  ?  " 
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'^  Immediately :  you  are  planning  with  great 
secrecy  a  large  purchase  of  property  in  the  High 
Street." 

"  Ha ! "  cried  Anthony,  very  much  astonished. 
"  This  is  serious,  Mrs.  Fraser.  You  say  this 
intelligence  came  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Ha- 
thorne?" 

"  So  I  am  informed." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  more  about  it  ?  " 

"  Not  at  present." 

«  You  are  likely  to  do  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  very  likely." 

"  The  intelligence  is  disagreeable,  Mrs.  Fraser, 
but  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  it  in  the  highest 
degree." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  serve  you." 

"  I  am  so  much  interested  in  this  affair,"  said 
Anthony,  "  that  I  must  put  myself  under  still 
further  obligation  to  you.  You  say  you  are 
likely  to  hear  more ;  when  you  do  so,  may  I 
beg  you  to  comniunicate  with  me  again  ? " 

«  Certainly." 

"  It  is   not   desirable   that  this  or  any  future 
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interview  between  us  on  these  subjects  should 
be  spoken  of  beyond  ourselves,"  said  Anthony. 

"  There  is  little  danger.  The  people  here  are 
not  very  curious.  The  next  time  you  come, 
however,  there  is  a  more  private  way.  You  see 
the  bridge  you  crossed  ?  The  road  over  it  passes 
by  the  house,  bends  round  in  the  wood  beyond 
there,  leaving  the  house  to  tlie  right,  and  crosses 
the  hills  behind  us.  Any  one  riding  by  is  im- 
mediately hidden,  as  you  see,  among  the  trees, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  going  over  the  hills.  I 
and  my  maid  occupy  that  side  of  the  house,  and 
there  is  a  short  path  from  the  road,  a  little 
beyond  the  bend  in  it,  leading  through  the  wood 
to  our  entrance,  which  is  used  by  no  one  but 
ourselves.  If  you  turn  into  that  path  and  come 
to  our  private  door,  no  one  else  will  be  the  wiser ; 
and  you  can  get  back  to  Porchester  by  continuing 
your  journey  over  the  hills,  instead  of  returning 
down  the  glen.     It  is,  perhaps,  a  mile  farther." 

"  Thank  you.  That  may  be  more  prudent. 
Time  is  everything  in  politics,  and  I  shall  be 
extremely  anxious  to  hear  additional  details." 
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"  You  shall  not  have  long  to  wait.  May  I  give 
you  any  refreshment  ?  " 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  madam  ;  you  have  given 
me  what  is  less  agreeable,  but  much  more  valu- 
able.    Good-day." 

He  offered  her  his  hand.  It  was  done  formally 
and  stiffly.  The  proud  blood  tingled  in  her 
fingers,  but  she  did  not  revenge  herself  by  with- 
holding them.  She  was  standing  motionless  by 
the  waterfall  long  after  he  had  ridden  away. 

He  rode  away  in  great  disquietude,  and  with 
sufficient  cause.  He  had  been  defeated,  as  will 
be  remembered,  when  he  proposed  in  the  Town 
Council  a  plan  for  certain  alterations  for  lessen- 
ing the  dangers  of  the  Bridge  Hill.  His  plan,  if 
adopted,  would  have  required  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  carry  it  out,  for  the  property  to  be 
altered  belonged  to  a  young  spendthrift  lord, 
who  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  sell  it, 
but  could  not  do  so  on  account  of  the  entail. 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  certain  events  occurred 
which  gave  the  dilapidated  owner  the  power  of 
sale.     This  fact  became  known  to  Anthony,  who 
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communicated  it  to  the  club,  and  suggested  a 
highly  patriotic  and  spirited  course  of  action. 
His  proposal  was  that  before  the  affair  got  wind, 
so  as  to  bring  competitors  into  the  field,  the 
Borough  Wall  Club  themselves  should  privately 
offer  a  handsome  price  for  the  whole  property, — 
become,  if  possible,  the  purchasers,  and  then  con- 
found their  enemies  by  boldly  making  the  pro- 
jected alterations  themselves.  The  purchase  was 
a  heavy  one,  the  property  consisting  of  about 
twenty  houses,  forming  one  whole  side  of  the 
street  at  the  dangerous  part,  but  as  Anthony 
backed  his  proposal  with  a  statement  that  the 
Bank  would  be  prepared  to  find  the  money,  it 
was  agreed  to  with  enthusiasm,  and  secret  nego- 
tiations with  the  noble  owner's  agent  were  at 
once  set  on  foot.  This  agent  lived  in  London, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  everything  would  be 
kept  snug  and  quiet  till  the  thing  was  done. 
Now,  when  Anthony  first  heard  from  Mrs.  Fraser 
that  the  secrets  of  the  club  were  betrayed,  his 
suspicion  fell  immediately  on  Owen  Williams,  but 
when  this  especial  secret  was  mentioned  he  dis- 
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carded   the  idea,   knowing  that  the   matter   had 
never    been    spoken   of    before    Wilhams,   who, 
though  often  present  at  the  club's  informal  meet- 
ings,  was,   of  course,   not   one  of  its   members. 
The  mention  of  Hathorne's  house  as  the  source 
of   the   intelligence   gave,    under    these   circum- 
stances,  a  new  and   grave   aspect  to   the   affair. 
Anthony  had  never  quite  forgotten  poor  Mary's 
indiscreet  revealing  of  his  early  schemes  in  gos- 
siping with  her  friend  Lucy.     He  always  retained 
an  uneasy  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  her  prudence  might  be  trusted.     He  was 
angi'y  with  Hathorne    himself,    because    he    still 
kept  the  refractory  foreman ;  and  cross  with  his 
sister,    because    he   himself   had    given   way   in 
regard  to  Mary's  friendship  with  her.     He  was 
quite  inclined  to   believe   anything   against   Ha- 
thorne's household,  and  not  unwilling  to  suppose 
that   mischief   had  followed  from   Mary's   disin- 
clination to   obey  him,  and  he  came,  therefore, 
easily,  and  not  unnaturally,  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mary  must  have  disclosed  the  club's   intentions 
in    her    talk   with    Lucy,   and    that    Lucy   had 

VOL.  II.  K 
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repeated  to  her  brother  what  she  had  heard. 
"To  her  brother^  indeed! "  he  added  to  himself; 
^^  it  might  be  to  any  one  or  every  one  in  the 
whole  town.  Lucy  has  no  more  reticence  than 
a  talking  jay,  and  no  more  prudence  than  a 
poodle.  It 's  madness  to  run  the  risks  of  inti- 
macy with  her  where  grave  interests  are  con- 
cerned." 

He  rode  along,  turning  the  matter  over  in  his 
mind,  and  resolving  that  Mary's  intercourse  with 
Lucy  Hathorne  must  be  put  an  end  to.  It  was 
not  a  pleasant  subject,  however,  and  it  became 
less  and  less  so  as  he  pondered  over  it.  "  Her  love 
for  Lucy,"  he  thought,  "  is  most  pure  and  perfect ; 
to  interrupt  it  seems  as  harsh  a  thing  as  if  one 
should  do  violence  to  the  arms  they  wind  round 
each  other's  necks.  Lucy  is  an  excellent  girl,  too, 
in  her  way,  though  she  is  to  blame  for  having 
such  a  brother.  But  women  can  never  hold  their 
tonoaies,  and  the  interests  of  a  whole  town  must  not 
be  sacrificed  to  their  little  attachments.  If  Mary 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  being  mistress  in  a  house 
where  important  secrets  are  discussed,  she  must 
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accept  the  necessary  restraints  of  sucli  a  position. 
Simplicity  and  openness  are  admirable  qualities, 
but  it  is  only  a  man's  judgment  that  can  keep 
them  from  being  dangerous  to  society." 

His  resolution  being  much  strengthened  by 
these  reflections,  he  began  to  consider  the  best  way 
of  carrying  it  into  effect.  "  Her  disclosures  to 
Lucy,"  he  continued,  "are  doubtless  unconscious 
ones.  She  would  not  wilfully  abuse  my  con- 
fidence, but  it  comes  out  in  the  babble  of  gossip. 
If  I  charge  her  with  the  fault,  she  will  still  believe 
herself  innocent,  and  think  herself  aggrieved.  I 
would  rather  not  grieve  her — she  is  so  sweet  a 
wife ;  a  simple  exercise  of  authority  on  my  part 
will  hurt  her  less  than  the  knowledge  that  I 
mistrust  her;  I  had  better  give  the  command 
-without  the  reasons.  It  would  come  less  harshly 
if  I  gave  it  first  as  a  temporary  measure;  till 
I  hear  more  particulars  from  Mrs.  Eraser,  for 
example.  Mrs.  Eraser  is  much  improved.  She 
may  be  useful.  Of  course  I  must  say  nothing 
about  her  to  Mary.  She  knows  nothing,  and  it 
is  not  worth  while." 

K  2 
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He  had  thouglit  very  little  about  Mrs.  Fraser 
herself  as  he  rode  along. 

Marj  had  spent  the  afternoon  in  her  garden ; 
all  alone,  except  when  Master  Tony  made  a 
rush  at  her  from  the  house:  sometimes  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  kissing  her;  sometimes  to 
demand  justice  on  the  servant,  who  had  refused 
to  give  him  china  tea-cups,  to  make  huts  for  his 
beavers,  or  to  light  a  match  for  the  setting  of 
his  ark  on  fire.  At  breakfast  that  day  Mary 
and  her  husband  had  had  one  of  their  not  in- 
frequent disputes  about  the  boy's  treatment,  and 
Mary  had  been  thinking  of  it  all  day. 

''  It  must  be  wrong,"  she  thought,  "  and  I 
must  surely  be  to  blame.  This  want  of  harmony 
between  us  will  become  more  serious  as  the  child 
gets  older.  If  his  mother  pursues  one  system 
with  him,  and  his  father  another,  we  shall  ruin 
him  between  us.  He  will  come  perhaps  to  love 
me  best,  which  he  should  not  do ;'  or  to  take  my 
gentleness  for  weakness,  and  despise  me  for  it, 
which  would  be  no  better.  It  is  perfect  torture  to 
me  to  see  Anthony  punish  him ;  I  had  ten  times 
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rather  he  punished  me  myself;  and  his  indulgence 
and  flattery  at  other  times  is  what  I  cannot 
anyhow  think  wise ;  hut  then  if  he  insists  upon 
doing  this,  my  constant  opposition  must  surely 
make  matters  worse  for  the  child,  as  well  as 
for  ourselves.  I  think  the  best  way  must  be  for 
me,  instead  of  disapproving,  to  acquiesce  quietly, 
and  never  let  Tony  think  of  me  either  as  a  refuge 
from  his  father's  anger  or  a  restraint  on  his 
father's  kindness.  At  all  events  we  should  work 
more  in  unison  if  I  did  so,  and  perhaps]  my  own 
views  would  have  more  weight  with  Anthony  by 
degrees.  If  we  are  not  to  make  this  a  sore  point 
always,  somebody  must  yield,  and  I  suppose  it 
is  more  difficult  for  a  man  to  do  so.  It's  hard 
enough  for  myself,  so  I  should  not  blame  Anthony 
if  he  finds  it  a  little  harder.  He  may  be  the  best 
judge  too.  I  don't  think  so ;  but  I  am  very  young, 
and  know  very  little.  I  may  be  proud  enough 
if  my  boy  only  grows  up  equal  to  his  father." 

So  Mary,  taking  the  fault  upon  herself,  and 
doing  penance  for  her  husband's  error,  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  more  disputes  between 
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them ;  that,  her  own  natural  good  temper  lessen- 
ing her  temptations,  she  would  make  it  her  special 
duty  to  prevent  them,  and  that  if  she  could 
not  bring  her  boy  up  exactly  as  she  had  hoped  to 
do,  the  failure  should  not  spring  from  the  quarrels 
of  his  parents. 

It  was  in  this  temper  that  she  met  Anthony 
at  the  tea-table,  knowing  nothing  of  his  visit  to 
Chosen  Forest,  for  he  rode  out  often  in  the  after- 
noon and  was  not  accustomed  to  give  an  account 
of  himself.  She  had  thought  of  whatever  trifling 
things  were  likely  to  please  him  ;  had  put  a  nose- 
gay of  autumnal  flowers  on  the  table,  and  began 
to  play  one  of  the  tunes  he  liked  best  (she  had 
learnt  to  play  simple  music  admirably)  when  she 
heard  his  foot  on  the  stairs.  He  noticed  these 
little  things.  A  woman,  yielding  her  own  will 
for  love's  sake,  makes  the  light  tender  all  about 
her,  and  he  noticed  that  also.  He  was  full  of  a 
kind  of  pity  for  her.  "  How  sweet  she  looks  !  " 
he  thought.  "  If  she  had  only  a  man's  prudence 
and  foresight !    I  shall  be  as  gentle  as  I  can." 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  after  some  ordinary  conversa- 
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tion,  "  I  think  your  friend  Lucy  is  quite  well  at 
present  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  she  never  was  better,  or  prettier." 

''  And  her  arm  is  out  of  the  sling  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  month  ago.  You  make  poor  Martin's 
mishap  worse  ^than  it  really  was.  She  was  skip- 
ping yesterday  with  Tony." 

"She  does  not  need  your  care,  then,  as  a 
matter  of  kindness  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  not,  indeed.  She  is  quite  able 
to  take  care  of  herself." 

"  My  love,  I  am  always  sorry  to  interfere  with 
your  private  friendships,  but  public  life  calls  upon 
us  for  many  personal  sacrifices." 

'^  Has  anything  happened,  dearest?"  said  Mary, 
looking  rather  alarmed. 

"  In  politics,  my  love,  things  are  happening 
every  day,  and  new  duties  are  often  imposed  upon 
us  suddenly.  It  is  painful  to  me  to  put  any 
restraint  upon  you,  but  I  must  seriously  desire 
that  for  the  next  week  you  will  discontinue  all 
communication  with  the  Hathornes." 

'^  Dearest,  I  thought  you  had  agreed." 
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"Yes,  Mary,  I  agreed  to  waive  my  former 
objection.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if 
I  had  adhered  to  it.  At  any  rate,  circumstances 
make  it  necessary  that  I  should  renew  it  in  this 
modified  form.  What  I  request  is  that  you  will 
neither  visit  nor  converse  with  Lucy  or  her 
brother  for  one  week  from  to-day." 

Mary  went  and  knelt  at  his  side,  stroking  his 
hands  between  her  own. 

"  Tell  me  what  they  have  been  doing,  Anthony." 

"  My  love,  I  can  give  no  reasons." 

Now  Mary  was  very  sorry.  She  had  resolved 
that  nothing  should  make  them  quarrel  any  more, 
but  her  resolution  was  put  to  a  much  harder  test 
than  she  had  looked  for.  There  was  something 
unspeakably  painful  in  the  notion  of  friendship 
broken  without  a  cause,  and  something  intensely 
aggravating  in  a  request  of  this  kind,  followed 
by  those  quiet  words,  "  My  love,  I  can  give  no 
reasons."  She  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
word  Tyranny  in  connection  with  her  husband, 
but  it  knocked  hard  at  her  heart  and  added 
to  her  uneasiness.     Yet  if  she  resisted  now,  the 
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sweet  spirit  of  peace  must  be  driven  away ;  her 
resolution  must  own  itself  defeated  at  the  outset : 
Anthony  would  certainly  be  angry,  and  his 
anger  would  add  tenfold  to  the  difficulty  about 
the  child.  She  must  either  try  the  experiment  of 
yielding  altogether  to  his  wishes  for  the  present, 
or  give  up  the  hope  she  felt  of  a  perfect  harmony 
between  them  in  the  future.  In  this  gentle  and 
loving  temper,  with  these  hopes  rising  into 
prayers  as  she  knelt  beside  him,  Mary  chose,  if 
not  the  bolder  course,  at  least  the  one  involving 
more  immediate  sacrifice.  She  resolved  to  do 
what  he  desired. 

"  For  one  week  dearest,  you  wish  me  not  to 
speak  to  the  Hathornes  ?  "  she  said,  looking  tear- 
fully in  his  face. 

"  I  do,  Mary  :  I  desire  this  seriously." 

"  I  may  send  Lucy  a  short  note,  may  I  not,  to 
tell  her  she  must  not  try  to  see  me  for  a  week ; 
that  I  cannot  explain  the  reason  now,  but  that 
I  will  do  so  hereafter  ? " 

*'  Yes,  Mary,  you  may  write  such  a  note,  if  you 
think  it  necessary." 
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^^  I  trust  to  you  entirely,  dear  love.  I  will 
do  as  you  wish,  and  not  ask  for  any  reason." 

As  Anthony  looked  at  her  that  moment,  he 
felt  a  strong  inward  impulse  to  clasp  her  round 
the  waist,  take  her  on  his  knee,  tell  her  all  he 
had  heard  and  all  he  had  feared,  run  the  risk 
of  hurting  her  by  his  suspicions,  and  take  the 
chance  of  finding  her  future  wisdom  equal  to  her 
love.  But  his  manly  prudence  overcame  the 
folly  of  the  angels.  He  did  put  his  arms  round 
her  and  kiss  her ;  he  thanked  her  for  her  com- 
pliance, and  praised  her  sense  of  duty ;  she  went 
to  sleep  that  night  regretful  for  Lucy's  sake,  yet 
very  happy  for  her  husband's,  but  he  had  not 
told  her  the  secrets  in  his  mind. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE   CHANCERY  HOUSE. 


To  use  the  language  of  diplomacy  is  to  use  bad 
language,  as  everybody  knows  ;  but  if  this  might 
be  endured  in  the  present  instance,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  "Williams  was  not  exact 
when  he  gave  Mrs.  Fraser  the  intelligence,  com- 
municated by  her  to  Anthony,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  club's  intended  purchase  of  property  on  the 
Bridge  Hill  was  obtained  from  Richard  Hathorne's 
household.  There  was,  however,  a  connection 
between  them.  Owen  Williams,  even  when  he 
was  lying,  seldom  made  a  statement  that  could 
be  shown  to  have  been  absolutely  without  any 
foundation  whatever.  As  a  practical  man,  he 
thought  it  a  dangerous  habit ;  and  usually  took 
care  to  have  some  matter  of  fact  near  the  base  of 
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any  works  of  imagination,  to  which,  if  necessary, 
he  might  refer  with  honest  pride.  So,  in  this 
case,  there  was  a  connection  between  Hathorne 
and  the  intelligence.  The  connection  was  this — 
Hathorne  had  told  Mr.  Hornbeam  that  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  a  draper,  living  on  the  Bridge 
Hill,  in  one  of  the  spendthrift  lord's  houses,  had 
said  that  he  was  ready  to  join  the  Porcite  party 
and  vote  for  the  new  road,  if  only  compensation 
for  the  probable  injury  his  business  might  sustain, 
by  the  diversion  of  traffic,  were  offered  to  him. 
This  was  before  the  presentation  day,  and  Horn- 
beam mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Owen.  The 
mention  of  it  led  to  certain  inquiries  about  this 
property,  in  the  course  of  which  the  name  of 
the  spendthrift  lord's  agent  was  introduced.  He 
lived,  as  has  been  said,  in  London,  and  it 
happened  that  Williams  knew  him  well  in  the 
way  of  business.  Going  up  to  town  soon  after, 
Williams  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  call  on 
him,  and  during  their  interview,  under  the  seal 
of  friendship,  and  for  the  purpose  of  asking  Mr. 
Williams'   valuable   advice,   the   agent  stated   to 
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liim  the  fact  that  Anthony  and  his  friends  were 
secretly  negotiating  for  the  private  purchase  of 
this  estate.  Mr.  Williams  gave  his  advice,  which 
was,  that  there  should  be  no  hurry  in  the  matter, 
and  took  the  information  home  for  his  own 
benefit.  When  he  said,  therefore,  diplomatically, 
that  the  information  came  from  Ilathorne's  house, 
the  statement  was  not  exact,  but  there  was,  never- 
theless, what  any  diplomatist  would  call  a  strong 
foundation  for  it. 

Whatever  Mary  might  be,  Lucy  was  un- 
doubtedly a  chatterbox,  and  between  her  private 
exclamations  to  divers  friends,  and  Mr.  Fowkes' 
interest  among  the  servants  at  the  Bank,  who 
found  it  pleasant,  in  case  of  holidays,  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  landlord  of  the  Four  All's, 
enough  was  said,  and  Owen's  ears  collected  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  it,  to  make  it  certain  that 
for  a  week  at  least  Mary's  intercourse  with  the 
Hathornes  was  to  be  interrupted.  He  did  not 
run  much  risk  of  error  when  he  straightway 
inferred  that  this  was  in  obedience  to  Anthony's 
commands.     In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  had 
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another  interview  witli  Mrs.  Fraser,  whO;,  having 
received  his  instructions,  sent  a  short  message 
to  Anthony,  requesting  him  to  come  again.  He 
went  accordingly:  he  rode  across  the  bridge, 
past  the  Chancery  House,  as  if  going  over  the 
hills,  and  turned  his  horse  down  the  short  path 
leading  to  Mrs.  Fraser's  private  entrance.  It 
was  private  enough  for  any  purpose  of  secrecy. 
A  semicircular  belt  of  evergreen  firs,  within  a 
dozen  yards  of  the  door,  concealed  it  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  from  passengers  on  the  road 
or  stragglers  in  the  larch  wood.  One  end  of 
the  old  house  was  thus  enclosed.  There  were 
two  large  windows  in  it,  the  upper  one  being 
that  of  Mrs.  Fraser's  sitting-room,  the  lower 
room  belonging  to  her  maid.  The  open  space 
between  the  trees  and  the  house  wall  was 
covered  with  grass,  kept  roughly  mown,  and 
the  path  to  the  door  was  only  a  beaten  track 
over  it.  There  was  an  old  garden  seat  in  this 
little  green  clearing,  and  you  might  sit  there, 
watching  the  squirrels  all  day  long,  unconscious 
of  human  faces.     Anthony  found  a  hook  in  the- 
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wall,  ready  for  liis  horse's  bridle,  and  was  led 
up-stairs  by  the  Italian  maid,  who  opened  the 
door  for  him.  Mrs.  Fraser,  better  dressed  than 
usual,  was  sitting  in  a  good-sized  room  furnished 
with  great  luxury.  There  were  couches  and 
ottomans  covered  with  warm-coloured  damask, 
a  turkey  carpet,  and  silk  curtains.  Certain 
bronzes,  of  excellent  taste  and  workmanship, 
with  many  lighter  ornaments  of  a  costly  kind, 
stood  about  on  various  resting-places ;  there 
were  two  mirrors  in  the  room,  and  a  side  table 
was  covered  carelessly  with  unfinished  drawings. 
Anthony  looked  round  in  some  surprise. 

'^  I  make  some  show,  you  see,"  said  Mrs.  Fraser, 
who  had  risen  to  meet  him ;  "  my  means  are 
ample,  and  my  pleasures  are  few.  I  look  forward 
to  winter  and  illness,  and  provide  what  comfort 
I  may  for  melancholy  hours." 

"  You  are  too  solitary,  Mrs.  Fraser." 

*^  It  is  my  fate,''  she  answered,  and  pointed  to 

a  seat   among   soft   cushions.      "You   come    on 

business,"   she    said.      "I   must   not   forget   that 

your  time  is  valuable,   if  mine  is  worthless.     I 
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have  heard  a  few  more  facts  that  maj  be  im- 
portant." 

She  related  severaL  This  time,  however,  they 
were  the  secrets  of  Mr.  Hornbeam's  party,  not 
of  his  own.     Anthony  was  much  interested. 

**It  is  strange,"  said  he,  "that  Hornbeam 
should  let  these  things  be  talked  about.  He  is 
a  fool  not  to  keep  them  closer,  for  they  must, 
of  course,  have  been  the  subject  of  gossip  before 
they  reached  you." 

"  Of  course.  We  none  of  us  know  what  is 
talked  of  at  our  very  doors.  I  heard,  along  with 
these,  some  curious  gossip  about  yourself;  part 
of  it  ridiculous,  and  none  of  it  perhaps  worth 
repeating." 

"  I  beg  you  to  repeat  it.  The  great  want  in 
politics  is  the  want  of  perfect  information." 

"  It  was  said,"  replied  Mrs.  Eraser,  quietly, 
and  looking  down  at  her  hands,  "that  Mrs. 
Forrest  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at 
Mr.  Hathorne's,  and  that  you  had  forbidden  the 
continuance  of  the  acquaintance." 

Anthony  colored  and  frowned. 
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*'  It  was  to  be  expected,"  he  said,  rather  sharply, 
"that  Lucy  Hathorne  would  publish  the  fact 
immediately.  I  see  she  has  maintained  her 
character.  May  I  ask  what  was  the  ridiculous 
part  of  the  report  ?  " 

''  It  was  the  reason  given  for  your  prohibition. 
But  I  would  rather  not  say  any  more  about  it," 
Mrs.  Fraser  added,  hastily,  taking  up  a  book. 
"  You  will  have  a  pleasant  ride  home :  the  air 
is  charming." 

"  I  particularly  wish  to  know  the  reasons  you 
refer  to,"  said  Anthonj^ 

"  They  were  simply  absurd.  Nothing  is  gained 
l)y  repeating  them." 

"  Everything  is  gained  by  accurate  knowledge 
in  matters  of  this  kind." 

'•  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  Besides  it  is  disagree- 
able  to  me  to  tell  such  stories." 

"  In  that  case,  madam,  gallantry  forbids  me  to 
say  any  more,  though  I  could  not  withdraw  my 
request  on  any  other  consideration." 

"I  am  ridiculous  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Fraser, 
laughing.     "  Of  course  there  can  be  no  real  harm 

VOL.  II.  L 
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in  telling  you.  Indeed,  you  ought  to  know  what 
is  said,  perhaps,  if  only  to  contradict  it.  It  is 
simply  that  you  broke  oiF  this  acquaintance  be- 
cause you  were  jealous  of  Mr.  Hathorne." 

Anthony  sprang  to  his  feet. 

*^Mrs.  Fraser,  who  has  dared  to  say  this  ?" 

^'  I  have  no  idea  whatever.  I  heard  it  in  the 
usual  way,  as  part  of  the  town  gossip ;  that's  all." 

"  The  town  gossip  !  The  town  bold  enough  to 
disgrace  me  by  such  a  supposition !  The  town 
vile  enough  to  slander  my  wife !  This  is  news, 
certainly,  Mrs.  Eraser  ! " 

Mrs.  Eraser  felt  alarmed,  his  anger  was  evi- 
dently so  violent.  She  had  been  following  Owen's 
directions,  and  began  to  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quences. What  was  done,  however,  could  not 
be  undone.  She  said  something  soothing,  but 
Anthony  w^ould  hardly  listen  to  her. 

"  A  libel  like  this,"  he  said,  "  must  be  answered 
instantly.  I  must  wish  you  good-day.  Allow 
me  to  call  upon  you  again  on  this  day  week,  and 
if  any  new  scandal  has  reached  your  ears  let  me 
entreat  you  to  have  no  thought  of  concealing 
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it  from  me.  I  am  indebted  to  you  beyond 
measure." 

Mrs.  Eraser^  a  good  deal  relieved,  parted  from 
him  with  the  promise  that  she  would  hide  nothmg 
she  might  hear.  What  he  would  do  in  the  mean- 
time seemed  doubtful,  but  he  was  already  obliged 
to  her,  and  would  come  again. 

"  The  reptiles ! "  Anthony  thought,  as  he  gal- 
loped home.  ^'  I  have  made  a  blunder  ;  I  have 
forgotten  how  vile  they  are.  A  charge  like  this 
can  be  answered  in  one  way  only.  The  risk 
must  be  borne." 

He  went  straight  to  Mary. 

"My  love,"  he  said,  "you  have  obeyed  me, 
and  I  thank  you.  I  withdraw  my  prohibition. 
Go  at  once  to  Lucy,  and  spend  the  evening  with 
her.     I  shall  come  for  you  at  supper  time." 

Mary,  surprised  and  overjoyed,  could  only 
thank  him  and  admire  him.  "  Ah  ! "  she  thought, 
^^  it  was  well  to  yield." 

Mr.  Williams  heard  what  had  happened  next 
day.     He  smiled,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


MIASMATA. 


"  You  have  honored  me  with  your  friendsliip, 
Mr.  Forrest." 

"  You  have  deserved  it,  Mr.  Williams." 

"  And  forgiven  a  grave  offence." 

^^  I  have  been  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
showing  that  a  Christian  gentleman  can  not  only 
forgive  offences  but  forget  them." 

This  was  said  in  the  Bank  parlor  two  days 
after  Anthony's  visit  to  the  Chancery  House. 

"Mr.  Forrest,  friendship  has  its  duties,  and 
they  are  sometimes  disagreeable." 

"  I  should  think,  Mr.  Williams,  you  are  not 
a  man  to  shrink  from  anything  only  because  it 
is  disagreeable." 

"  I  am  not,  sir.     Under  the  circumstances,  I 
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should  have  been  glad  to  have  nothing  to  say, 
but  my  principle  is  to  act  my  own  part  in- 
dependently." 

"  I  respect  your  principle,  sir.  You  have  bad 
news,  I  perceive." 

"  Only  unpleasant.  I  called  this  morning  at 
Mr.  Hathorne's,  and  met  Mrs.  Forrest  there.  I 
was  very  glad  to  meet  her  there  again." 

Anthony  frowned.  "  Explain  yourself,  Mr. 
Williams." 

"  Mrs.  Forrest's  visits  have  been  interrupted ; 
the  interruption  has  been  remarked ;  a  slan- 
derous construction  has  been  put  upon  it.  I 
have  heard  this  made  the  subject  of  jest  and 
conversation  at  the  house  of  my  tenant,  Fowkes, 
among  his  customers." 

"  A  disgraceful  fact,  and  a  discredit  to  the 
town,  sir.  I  have  heard  of  this  already,  and 
the  vile  slander  is  already  answered.  It  is  with 
my  knowledge  and  approbation  that  Mrs.  Forrest 
continues  her  visits  at  that  house." 

"It  seems  to  be  true  that  bad  reports  spread 
quickly.     Smce    it   has   reached    you    by   other 
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channels,  I  might  have  spared  myself  the  task  I 
had  undertaken.  I  regret  my  haste,  Mr.  Forrest ; 
hut  it  remains  in  my  memory,  though  you  are 
good  enough  to  forget  it,  that  I  once  spoke 
lightly  of  Mrs.  Forrest.  I  can  never  allow  other 
people  to  do  the  same  with  impunity." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Williams.  If  these 
slanders  are  ever  repeated  in  your  hearing,  you 
will,  I  trust,  give  them  the  name  they  deserve." 

"  On  that  point,  Mr.  Forrest,  I  have  not 
waited  for  your  authority." 

^^  Then  my  obligation  is  the  greater,  and 
Hathorne's  also." 

^^  I  have  heard  nothing  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Mr.  Hathorne,"  said  Williams. 

Anthony  opened  his  eyes.     "  Nothing  to  his  dis 
advantage?      Your  notions  are  peculiar.      What 
can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  I  heard  nothing  to  his  disadvantage." 

^^  Pardon  me.  I  trust  I  mismiderstand  you. 
In  my  view  of  the  case,  charges  of  this  kind  are 
injurious  to  both  the  parties  concerned." 

"Certainly,  sir;  but  this   story  does  not  con- 
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cern  Mr.  Hathorne ;  the  report  is  about  Mr. 
Martin  Dove." 

"  Good  heavens !  are  you  beside  yourself?  " 

"What  I  heard  spoken  of  was  that  Mrs. 
Forrest  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Mr.  Dove 
at  Hathorne's  house,  and  that  Mr.  Dove  was 
in  the  habit  of  walking  home  with  her  very 
often." 

"  Well^  sir,  that  is  perfectly  true.  What 
then?" 

'^Not  unfrequently  in  the  evening,  especially 
when  you  have  chanced  to  be  from  home." 

"Sir,  he  shall  bring  her  home  every  night 
for  a  twelvemonth.     What  then  ?  " 

"Nothing,  Mr.  Forrest,  to  you  or  me,  but 
it  seems  a  ground  for  scandal  to  your  enemies." 

*^  Is  such  baseness  conceivable !  To  join  Mrs. 
Forrest's  name  injuriously  with  the  name  of  a 
fool !     This  is  worse  than  ever,  Mr.  Williams." 

'^  To  make  a  jest  of  it,  even,  at  your  expense,'* 
said  Owen. 

"  A  jest !  This  shall  be  no  jest  to  the  calum- 
niators.    Give  me  then'  names,  Williams." 
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^•I  am  sorry  I  cannot.  They  were  common 
ale-house  company,  and  quite  beneath  your 
notice.  Indeed,  excuse  me  if  I  say  you  make 
too  much  of  it." 

"  Too  much,  Mr.  Williams  !  " 
"Not  of  the  slander,  but  of  its  consequences. 
My  opinion  is  that  it  has  reached  no  further 
than  a  certain  low  class,  Avho  will  always  have 
some  mischief  to  talk  about.  It  rose  out  of  the 
sudden  stoppage  of  Mrs.  Forrest's  visits.  Now 
she  goes  again  as  usual,  the  thing  will  die  of 
itself,  without  spreading  further.  To  take  any 
action  in  the  matter  will  be  to  publish  what  had 
better  be  dropped.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
give  you  this  information,  but  only  to  put  you 
on  your  guard  against  future  malice." 

"You  have  my  sincere  thanks,  the  more  so 
because  I  can  quite  understand  that  the  men- 
tion of  such  a  subject  must  have  been  personally 
disagreeable  to  you,  Williams.  I  respect  your 
courage  and  candor.  Whether  I  take  any  notice 
of  these  vile  calumnies  must  be  a  matter  for 
consideration.      Under  all   the   circumstances,   I 
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should  tell  you  perhaps  that  the  reason  why  Mrs. 
Forrest's  visits  at  Hathorne's  house  were  for  the 
time  discontinued,  was  of  a  temporary  nature, 
and  had  reference  solely  to  measures  of  public 
policy." 

Williams  took  leave,  and  Anthony  was  left  to 
his  reflections. 

He  was  excessively  angry.  To  have  heard  the 
same  report  from  two  different  quarters ;  to  find 
two  different  names  coupled  shamefully  with  the 
name  of  her  who  was  his  honorable  wife ;  what 
could  it  mean?  It  meant,  he  did  not  doubt, 
that  his  baffled  enemies  were  ready  to  use  every 
effort  malignity  could  suggest  to  wound  and  injure 
him.  In  both  cases,  the  report  might  be  traced  to 
the  Foui*  All's.  Mrs.  Eraser  had  not  told  him  her 
authority,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
Fowkes  was  her  usual  informant,  he  believed.  It 
was  a  piece  of  gross  political  spite,  which  should 
have  his  scorn  and  his  defiance.  They  should  have 
his  answer.  They  should  see  that  Mary's  husband 
trusted  her  absolutely,  and  anywhere. 

If  he  had  carried  out  his  own  principle — if  ho 
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had  confided  as  much  in  her  prudence  as  in  her 
purity,  told  her  all  he  knew,  and  made  her  his 
counsellor — it  might  have  been  well.  As  it  was,  he 
encouraged  her  intimacy  with  Lucy;  was  more 
friendly  than  usual  to  Mr.  Hathorne  and  to 
Martin  Dove,  and  gave  the  latter  gentleman 
especially  frequent  opportunities  of  escorting  Mrs, 
FoiTCst  home  in  the  evening.  But  Anthony  all 
the  while  was  irritated  and  imeasy.  The  wound 
rankled.  Mary  he  never  doubted,  but  he  re- 
garded Hathorne  as  a  half-disguised  enemy,  and 
Dove  as  a  fool;  and  at  times  the  thought  of 
what  malice  or  folly  might  do,  or  attempt  to 
do,  touched  him  to  the  quick.  His  reputation 
had  been  assailed — in  his  own  town — by  the 
citizens  he  had  labored  for  and  benefited.  He 
began  to  see  ingratitude  in  their  faces;  to  hear 
suspicion  in  their  voices:  to  feel  that  rumor, 
like  a  twisted  snake,  was  creepmg  somewhere 
near  him,  and  might  at  any  moment  strike  hmi 
with  its  venomous  head.  His  temper  suffered 
greatly,  the  more  so  because  the  efforts  he  now 
made  with  redoubled  energy  to  get  the  purchase 
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of  the  Bridge  Hill  property  completed^  were  met 
by  unaccountable  delays  and  unforeseen  obstacles ; 
while  Mrs.  Fraser  from  time  to  time  related  to 
him  all  the  steps  he  had  himself  taken  in  the 
matter^  all  the  delays  and  difficulties,  with  the 
continued  assurance  that  her  information  came 
through  Fowkes,  and  originated  at  the  house  of 
Richard  Hathorne.  She  told  him  nevertheless 
that  the  matter,  as  she  imderstood,  was  not  yet 
known  to  the  Porcite  leaders;  and  that  Fowkes 
either  thought  it  unimportant,  or  had  reasons  of 
his  own  for  abstaining  from  bringing  it  before  them. 
All  other  circumstances,  except  the  unaccomitable 
delays,  confirmed  this  view  of  the  case,  and  on  the 
whole  Anthony  was  perfectly  bemldered.  If 
Mrs.  Fraser  had  been  left  to  herself  she  would 
have  made  some  blunder,  and  the  deceit  she  was 
practising  would  have  been  exposed,  but  under 
Owen's  directions  the  scheme  worked  successftdly. 
Mrs.  Fraser  certainly  did  her  best.  Anthony's 
frequent  and  secret  visits,  and  the  confidential 
nature  of  their  intercourse,  were  bringing  back  the 
warmth  of  life  and  the  dreams  of  passion  to  her 
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ill-regulated  mind.  She  drank  the  pleasure,  and 
forgot  the  sin.  Her  beauty  repaired  itself;  her 
strength  renewed  itself;  she  wore  again  about 
her  the  fascination  of  earlier  and  less  guilty  days. 
It  had  little  power  over  Anthony.  It  made  his 
visits  agreeable  as  well  as  politic;  but  that  was 
all.  His  nature  was  too  honorable,  his  love  for 
Mary  too  sincere,  and  his  interests  too  much  en- 
grossed by  other  subjects,  for  even  Mrs.  Fraser's 
presence  to  be  counted  as  temptation.  But  his 
faith  in  Mary  was  undergoing  a  terrible  trial. 
He  had,  since  his  first  visit  to  the  Chancery 
House,  studiously  taken  care  that  she  should  never 
overhear  the  proceedings  of  the  club  when  the 
Bridge  Hill  property  was  mentioned.  Yet  the 
proceedings  were  known,  and  Hathorne's  house 
was  still  pointed  at  as  the  place  of  their  betrayal. 

"  Good  Heaven !  Does  she  listen  at  the  key- 
hole ? "  thought  Anthony,  in  a  moment  of  ex- 
treme annoyance.  He  blushed  for  the  injurious 
thought,  but  it  had  done  lasting  injury.  He 
began,  not  to  doubt  his  wife,  but  to  watch  her  as 
if  he  doubted  her. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

GUNPOWDER    PLOT. 

On  the  4tli  of  November  there  was  a  meeting 
of  magistrates  in  Porchester  Town  Hall.  The 
sports  and  pastimes  of  the  people  were  in  question. 
The  anniversary  of  Gunpowder  Plot  had  for 
generations  been  celebrated  in  the  market-place 
with  a  great  bonfire,  a  considerable  crowd,  fire- 
works in  all  directions  and  the  discharge  of  small 
arms  from  every  entry.  The  previous  day  was 
always  a  great  day  of  preparation.  There  was  a 
little  dark  toy-shop  in  the  High  Street,  kept  by 
a  lean,  unlovely  family  of  reputed  misers,  and  in 
its  window  at  this  season,  among  dirty  tops,  un- 
washed marbles,  arks  with  the  very  silt  of  the 
Flood  upon  them,  and  kites,  seen  dimly  through  a 
veil  of  dust,  appeared  an  annual  display  of  pyro- 
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technic  marvels,  not  the  less  marvellous  because, 
being  newly  made,  they  were  comparatively  clean. 
Here  the  impatient  cracker,  the  fussy  squib,  the 
dignified  Roman  candle,  the  haughty  rocket  and 
the  vexed  Catherine  wheel,  lay  grouped  together, 
harmless  and  lifeless  hitherto;  waiting  for  the 
vital  spark  which  was  to  quicken  their  short-lived 
energies.  Here,  on  the  other  side  of  the  panes, 
came  knots  of  children,  pointing  with  excited 
gesture  to  the  slumbering  fires,  or  single  indi- 
viduals, glum  and  meditative,  considering  under 
bent  brows  the  relation  between  the  price  of 
squibs  and  the  purchasing  power  of  a  copper 
currency.  When  a  boy  from  the  High  School, 
with  the  odor  of  silver  on  his  jacket,  entered 
the  shop  boldly  with  uplifted  head,  and,  following 
upon  his  entrance,  a  thin  grasping  hand  came 
groping  for  rockets  or  Roman  candles  over  the 
dusty  toys,  signs  of  wonder  and  admiration  mani- 
fested themselves  in  the  little  knot  outside ;  the 
solitary  calculator  looked  desperate  and  fumbled 
in  his  pocket ;  and  the  laws  of  property  began  to 
wear  a  malignant  aspect  in  his  eyes.^ 
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The  traffic  in  these  sulphurous  wares  was  going 
on  pretty  fast  while  the  magistrates  held  their 
meeting.  There  was  an  extraordinary  demand 
for  crackers  of  the  larger  kind,  two  High  School 
boys  of  great  spirit  and  well-known  prowess 
having  wagered,  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  little  girls 
in  Porchester,  that  on  the  following  evening  fifty 
cats  should  cross  the  market-place  with  these 
agreeable  stimulants  tied  to  their  tails.  This 
wager  was  only  one  of  a  series,  of  which  the 
audacity  increased  year  by  year.  On  the  last 
fifth  of  November,  a  burning  tar-barrel  was 
rolled  into  the  shop  of  Mr.  Cane  the  druggist; 
squibs  were  cleverly  attached  to  the  street  lamps 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  lamp-lighter ;  and 
blue-lights  were  burnt  in  the  churchyard.  The 
celebration  was  becoming  a  saturnalia,  and  quiet 
people  had  often  urged  the  authorities  to  put  it 
down. 

Mr.  Cloudesley  was  a  magistrate.  His  daughter 
Leonora  had  a  pet  cat  of  uncommon  beauty ;  this 
cat  had  disappeared  on  the  present  occasion,  under 
circumstances  which  left  no  doubt  of  its  seizure 
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by  the  High  School  boys  as  one  of  their  intended 
victims.  Leonora  screamed  when  she  heard  of  it, 
laid  her  grief  before  her  father,  and  invoked  his 
magisterial  fury  on  the  offenders.  Mr.  Cloudesley 
was  rather  a  proud  man,  and  he  was  not  disinclined 
to  take  up  the  matter  warmly.  His  own  temper 
had  suffered  the  year  before  from  the  Guy 
Fawkes  revelries.  A  lighted  cracker  had  been 
tossed  through  his  kitchen  window  just  as  dinner 
was  being  served  ;  and  the  cook,  frightened  out  of 
her  wits,  with  a  tureen  of  soup  in  her  hands,  had 
thrown  everything  into  the  fire,  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Cloudesley's  appetite  and  the  ruin 
of  his  china.  The  kidnapping  of  his  daughter's 
favorite  before  the  next  anniversary  seemed  to 
show  the  existence  of  a  settled  malice  against 
himself,  and  when,  on  talking  with  some  of  his 
neighbours,  he  found  his  own  views  strongly 
supported,  he  resolved  to  do  the  town  a  service, 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  intended  orgies  for  that  year 
at  least.  A  meeting  of  magistrates  took  place 
accordingly  on  the  4th  of  November.  Mr. 
Cloudesley  proposed   that   fircAvorks  and  bonfires 
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should  be  forbidden  on  the  following  evening; 
that  the  crier  should  be  sent  round  at  once  with 
a  proclamation  to  this  effect,  and  that  any  one 
acting  in  violation  thereof  shoidd  be  summarily 
committed.  The  object  of  the  meeting  had 
been  known  the  day  before,  and  various  steps 
had  been  taken  by  the  townspeople.  The  High 
School  boys  were  the  first  to  move.  They  drew 
up  a  children's  petition  in  the  playground.  The 
petition  set  forth  that  to  interfere  with  the  festivi- 
ties, but  more  especially  with  the  fireworks,  would 
be  to  act  the  part  of  monsters,  to  make  life  no 
longer  desirable,  and  to  compel  the  youth  of 
Porchester  to  reconsider  the  grounds  on  which 
respect  and  obedience  were  rendered  to  the 
authorities,  both  of  a  public  and  private  character. 
This  petition  was  sent  rapidly  round  to  all  the 
schools,  and  was  signed  by  every  little  boy  who 
could  write  his  name.  Most  of  the  girls,  however, 
stood  aloof  and  refused  their  signatures,  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  feel  no  confidence  in  the 
other  sex,  till  the  cats,  who  were  missing  in  all 
directions,  came    home    again    safe  and   sound. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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Two  other  memorials  were  presented  to  the 
magistrates ;  one,  from  the  tradesmen  in  the 
Market-place,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the 
gmismith,  were  unanimous  in  supporting  Mr. 
Cloudesley ;  the  other,  from  the  archseologists  of 
the  town,  headed  by  Mr.  Daniel  Hobbes,  depre- 
cating, with  equal  unanimity,  any  attempt  to 
abolish  so  old  and  interesting  a  custom.  A  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest  and  an  Evangelical  clergy- 
man attended  personally  at  the  Town  Hall  to 
give  evidence  for  and  against  the  suppression, 
but  the  magistrates  sat  with  closed  doors  and  did 
not  examine  witnesses.  It  was  rather  a  warm 
meeting.  Anthony  Forrest  and  Mr.  Cloudesley 
were  the  only  two  magistrates  who  were  members 
of  the  Borough  Wall  Club,  but  on  this  occasion 
they  took  opposite  sides.  Anthony  was  irritable 
with  his  private  troubles,  and  was  the  more  easily 
offended.  He  took  offence  at  Mr.  Cloudesley's 
manner,  and  at  the  fact  of  his  having  acted  in 
this  case  without  any  previous  consultation  be- 
tween them.  In  addition,  his  sympathies  were 
chiefly  with  the  school-boys  and  the  archseologists. 
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He  felt  no  particular  pity  towards  Mr.  Cloudes- 
ley  for  the  loss  of  his  tureen,  or  towards  Leonora 
for  the  disappearance  of  her  favorite.  He  liked 
popular  sports ;  had  a  personal  pleasure  in  fire- 
works and  bonfires,  and  thought  the  tradesmen 
took  a  selfish  view  of  the  matter.  Moreover,  he 
understood  the  temper  of  the  working  classes 
better  perhaps  than  his  associates,  and  felt  grave 
doubts  as  to  whether  their  ancient  customs  could 
be  suddenly  suppressed  without  a  disturbance. 
Having  stated  his  views  on  these  points  with  his 
usual  eloquence,  he  found  several  supporters 
among  the  assembled  magistrates,  but  he  found 
also  that  his  party  was  in  a  decided  minority. 
Still  more  ii-ritated  by  this  discovery,  he  spoke 
angrily,  gave  his  opponents  still  further  advantage 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  had  the  mortification 
of  seeing  Mr.  Cloudesley's  proposal  adopted  by 
three-fourths  of  the  meeting. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Anthony,  rising  in  great 
wrath,  "  I  wash  my  hands  of  this  business.  Send 
your  proclamation  round  and  take  the  conse- 
quences.    I  warn  you  that  the  peace  of  the  to^^-n 
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will  be  broken,  and  I  throw  upon  your  shoulders 
the  responsibility  of  what  may  occur." 

^*  Of  course,"  said  one  of  the  older  magistrates, 
smiling  rather  dryly,  "  we  are  quite  aware  of  our 
collective  responsibility,  Mr.  Forrest:  we  have 
not  the  least  desire  to  lay  it  upon  any  single  in- 
dividual. He  speaks,"  he  whispered  to  the  next 
on  the  bench,  "  as  if  he  were  king  of  the  town." 
To  which  the  other  nodded.  Anthony  left  the 
Town  Hall  in  dudgeon,  and  betook  himself  to 
the  Bank  parlor;  wrapping  the  robe  of  silence 
about  his  outraged  dignity  and  saying  nothing 
even  to  his  wife  beyond  a  statement  of  the  bare 
fact  that  the  Guy  Fawkes  revels  were  to  be  pre- 
vented. The  next  morning,  however,  he  ordered 
the  blunderbusses  of  the  Bank  to  be  reloaded 
and  the  cutlasses  sharpened,  and  displayed  these 
weapons  rather  ostentatiously  near  the  counter. 

"  Hallo,  Forrest ! "  said  one  of  the  bench,  who 
came  in  with  some  notes  in  his  hand.  "  You  are 
fortifying,  eh?  Bloody  work  to  night,  I  suppose? 
The  town  going  up  like  a  rocket,  eh?" 

^'  I  have  your  money  in  my  chests,  sir,  under 
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my  keeping,  and  I  do  not  laugh  at  prudence,  or 
forget  my  responsibility,"  was  Anthony's  haughty 
answer. 

"A  slap  in  the  face,  eh,  Forrest?  Capital 
hit,  that!  Well,  load  your  guns,  and  don't  be 
frightened.     I'll  guarantee  the  peace  of  the  town." 

^'On  a  bill,  sir,  your  guarantee  is  unexcep- 
tionable. In  politics  it  is  worth — so  much,"  said 
Anthony,  and  he  threw  his  pen  into  the  fire. 

"  Bless  the  man,"  thought  his  brother  magis- 
trate, as  he  left  the  Bank,  "  he  's  gone  politically 
mad.  I  call  this  a  question  of  squibs,  and  he 
calls  it  politics  !  Well ;  it  might  have  been  safer 
to  have  the  specials  ;  but  never  mind." 

At  the  meeting  the  day  before,  after  Anthony 
had  left,  it  had  been  suggested  that  in  case  his 
fears  had  any  good  foundation,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  swear  in  a  few  special  constables.  But 
the  suggestion  was  negatived  rather  contemp- 
tuously; were  they  to  confess  their  weakness  in 
a  trifle  of  this  kind?  The  very  appearance  of 
preparation  would  make  a  disturbance  probable, 
simply  by  putting  it  into  people's  heads.     Was 
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there  anybody  in  the  town  so  bold  as  to  resist 
the  authority  of  a  bench  of  magistrates  ?  If  any 
such  individual  showed  himself,  they  would  com- 
mit him  instantly.  So  that  afternoon,  and  again 
on  the  following  morning,  the  crier  went  round 
the  town,  forbidding  either  fire-works  or  bon- 
fires, and  promising  to  all  offenders  against  the 
proclamation  a  night's  lodging  in  the  Black  Hole. 
It  was  not  a  very  propitious  time  for  such  a 
proclamation.  The  manufacturers  of  the  town 
had  been  turning  off"  a  number  of  hands,  and 
the  approach  of  winter  made  their  prospects 
rather  gloomy.  In  addition,  the  artizans  gene- 
rally were  discontented,  because  Mr.  Hathorne 
had  altered  his  machinery  in  a  v^ay  opposed  to 
their  prejudices,  and  the  alteration,  being  an  im- 
provement, was  likely  to  be  adopted  in  other 
factories  also.  Finally,  there  had  just  been  a 
heavy  failure  in  a  manufacturing  village  two  or 
three  miles  off",  which  had  thrown  several  hundred 
young  fellows  of  rather  a  desperate  character  out 
of  employment.  Anthony,  reckoning  upon  these 
things,  had  foreseen   that  if  a  row  of  any  kind 
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took  place  it  would  find  plenty  of  abettors,  but 
he  was  almost  the  only  one  who  thought  there 
could  be  any  danger.  He  continued  silent,  and 
remained  in  the  Bank  all  day.  Mary  having 
gone  to  see  Lucy  in  the  afternoon,  he  desired 
her  to  come  home  before  nightfall ;  and  about  five 
o'clock  she  came  home,  accordingly,  under  the 
escort  of  Martin  Dove. 

''  Stay  with  us  this  evening,  Martin,"  she  said, 
with  one  of  her  bright  smiles,  and  Martin  stayed. 

There  were  not  many  people  in  the  Market 
Place,  but  half  an  hour  afterwards  a  little  shout 
was  heard,  and  a  pattering  of  feet,  which  made 
Mary  go  to  the  window.  A  squib  was  just 
exploding  on  the  ground,  and  one  of  the  town 
constables  had  seized  the  boy  who  lit  it  and 
was  marching  him  oflP,  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  children.  Almost  immediately  afterwards,  a 
nimiber  of  young  men  were  seen  to  rush  from 
a  dark  alley  on  the  side  of  the  Market  Place 
opposite  to  the  Bank,  not  very  far  from  the 
Hotel.  This  alley  communicated  by  various 
crooked    lanes  with   a   densely   populated    back 
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settlement  of  small  courts  and  streets.  The 
youths  who  first  issued  from  it  ran  into  the 
centre  of  the  Market  Place  and  formed  a  ring 
there.  They  were  followed  directly  by  another 
batch,  dragging  after  them  faggots,  casks,  logs 
of  timber  and  bundles  of  straw.  The  ring 
opened;  the  combustibles  were  piled  within  it 
in  less  than  a  couple  of  minutes;  a  match  was 
lighted,  and  the  bonfire  was  in  a  blaze  before 
the  other  constable  on  duty  could  quite  collect 
his  senses  or  seize  anybody  by  the  collar.  When 
he  did  seize  the  first  he  could  lay  hold  of,  his 
senses  speedily  forsook  him  again.  He  was 
pinioned  by  as  many  hands  as  could  fasten  on 
him ;  was  rolled  on  the  ground ;  was  lifted  in 
the  air ;  had  his  coat  pulled  off  at  one  end,  his 
boots  at  the  other,  his  constabulary  staff  thrown 
into  the  fire,  and  what  was  left  of  himself  and 
his  clothes  put  under  the  public  pump  and  laid 
out  afterwards  to  dry  at  his  leisure.  While 
this  took  place,  a  great  crowd  collected ;  a  wild 
dance  was  going  on  round  the  bonfire;  shouts 
and   laughter    deafened    everything,   and  squibs 
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began  to  flj  about  in  extraordinary  numbers. 
The  people  had  laid  their  plans  exceedingly  well, 
and  were  perfectly  successful.  A  constant  supply 
of  fuel  and  fireworks  came  from  the  dark  alley, 
and  it  was  clear  that  Gunpowder  Plot  would  be 
celebrated  with  unabated  splendor  for  that  night 
at  least.  No  harm  was  being  done  so  far,  how- 
ever. The  shops  were  already  shut  up,  in 
anticipation  of  some  disturbance.  The  flame  of 
the  bonfire  I'ose  as  high  as  the  chimney  tops, 
and  there  was  a  prodigious  noise,  but  the  space 
was  ample  and  the  noise  was  not  ill-natured. 

"  A  pretty  piece  cf  business  ! "  said  Anthony, 
looking  over  his  wife's  shoulder  through  the 
window,  "  A  valuable  lesson  to  the  law-breakers. 
Authority  is  defied  successfully.  We  shall  feel 
the  effects  of  this  for  many  a  day." 

"It  seems  to  be  all  fun,"  said  Mary.  "It 
was  a  pity  the  magistrates  thought  of  putting  it 
down." 

"  The  bench  chose  to  act  on  its  own  stupid 
ignorance,  in  contempt  of  my  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience," said  Anthony.  "  They  are  well  served." 
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"How  wild  the  people  look^  dearest;  they 
seem  quite  frantic  with  delight.  Only  see  how 
those  men  are  dancing  round  the  bonfire.  They 
might  be  demons." 

"They  would  be,  if  anything  opposed  them 
now,"  replied  Anthony,  rather  gravely. 

"You  don't  think  there  will  be  any  mischief 
done,  Anthony  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not,  if  they  are  let  alone." 

"  I  should  think  nobody  would  like  to  interfere 
with  them  just  now,"  said  Mary. 

"I  shall  be  surprised  if  it  proves  so,"  he 
answered :  "  there  are  men  on  our  bench  who 
know  no  more  how  to  manage  a  mob  than  how 
to  catch  a  camel."  As  he  spoke,  a  messenger 
came  hastily  to  summon  him  to  a  meeting  of 
magistrates  with  all  possible  speed.  "  I  thought 
so,"  said  Anthony.  "  Tell  them  I  remain  at 
home." 

''  Is  that  best,  dearest  ?  "  his  wife  asked,  when 
the  messenger  had  gone.  "  They  may  do  some- 
thing foolish  without  you." 

"  Unfortunately,    Mary,    my  presence    is    no 
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check  upon  their  folly.     Let  them  carry  out  their 
own  plans." 

"But  you  would  have  Mr.  Cloudesley  with 
you,  at  all  events,  and  they  can't  collect  many 
to-night." 

'^Mr.  Cloudesley  prefers  his  cat  and  his  din- 
ners to  my  friendship  and  the  public  good,"  said 
Anthony,  and  he  related  what  had  passed  the  day 
before,  to  Mary's  surprise  and  regret.  All  this 
time  Martin  Dove  had  been  buried  in  a  book 
and  forgotten.     He  raised  his  eyes  for  a  moment. 

'*  Mrs.  Forrest,  do  you  think  the  house  is  on 
fire?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,  Martin.  Why,  you  have 
been  missing  everything." 

"  I  thought  there  was  a  smell  of  smoke,"  said 
Mr.  Dove,  reverting  to  his  studies. 

"  So  there  is ;  come  to  the  window.  This  is 
the  Fifth  of  November." 

"Would  you  mind  if  I  finished  this  chapter 
first,  Mrs.  Forrest  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  decidedly.  I  want  you  to  come  directly. 
Don't  you  see  I  am  standing  alone  ?  " 
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Anthony  had  left  the  window,  and  was  walk- 
ing with  his  arms  folded,  np  and  down  the 
room.  Martin  shut  his  book  and  went  to  Mary's 
side. 

"The  night  is  so  mild,"  she  said,  "we  may 
just  as  well  stand  on  the  balcony.  We  shall  see 
better  and  hear  what  the  people  say."  She  put 
a  shawl  over  her  head,  opened  the  window,  and 
went  out  with  Martin. 

"  She  might  have  left  that  fool  at  his  books," 
thought  Anthony,  with  an  uncomfortable  irrita- 
tion. He  was  following  them  to  the  balcony, 
but  changed  his  mind  and  stayed  in  the  room. 

^^  Won't  you  come  out  ? "  said  Mary,  looking 
round  under  the  window  sash. 

"  No ;  I  don't  wish  to  show  myself  at  present. 
Let  them  do  without  me." 

He  could  hear  the  shouting,  banging,  and 
fizzing,  well  enough,  and  the  light  of  the  bon- 
fire was  increasing  every  minute. 

"  Something  is  going  to  be  done,"  said  Mary, 
after  a  short  interval,  under  the  sash  again. 
"  Pray  come." 
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He  went  up   to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
There  was  a  stir  at  one  corner  of  the   Market 
Place,   and   in   a  few   seconds   one  of  the  town 
fire-engines   rattled   in   and   took   up   its   station 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  bonfire,  just  outside  the 
principal  crowd.     Anthony  smiled  contemptuously 
and  looked  on  in  silence.     Not  so  the  crowd  below 
him.     A  thousand  faces  turned  suddenly  from  the 
fire ;    there  was  a  rush  and  a  tremendous  noise. 
The  firemen,  who  were  uncoiling  the  hose  and 
opening  the  water-plugs  as  fast  as   they   could, 
were  swept  at  once  out  of  the  Market  Place  like  so 
many  shavings;  the  engine  was  overturned,  the 
hose  dragged  about  and  trampled  on  and  finally 
thrown  over  the  bonfire,  where  it  lay  like  a  great 
snake,  hissing  and  crackling.     The  people  seemed 
to  think  it  a  magnificent  joke  and   roared  with 
outrageous  laughter,  but  a  tremor  of  fear  ran 
through  all  the  houses  round  about,  for  those  who 
looked  from  their  windows   saw   that  the  mob, 
whether  they  knew  it  or  not,  had  got  the  town  in 
their  power.     The  magistrates,  who,  in  their  hasty 
meeting,  had  given  orders  for  the  advance  of  the 
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fire-engine,  witnessed  its  destruction  from  the 
windows  of  tlie  Town  Hall  with  considerable 
dismay. 

"This  will  never  do,"  said  one  pompous  old 
gentleman.     "  We  must  commit  these  men." 

"  Hear,  hear,"  said  another. 

"  Suppose  we  catch  'em  first,"  said  a  third. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Cloudesley,  who  was 
both  vexed  and  alarmed,  but  was  too  proud  to 
show  it,  "  we  must  take  vigorous  steps  at  once,  or 
we  may  have  to  rue  this  night  after  all.  Our 
horses  are  all  below.  Let  us  mount,  ride  up  to 
the  crowd  with  all  the  constables  we  can  muster, 
command  them  to  disperse  immediately,  and 
tlu-eaten  to  read  the  Riot  Act  and  send  for  the 
military." 

This  course,  which,  though  doubtful  as  to  its 
issue,  w^as  perhaps  the  wisest  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  adopted  with  true  British  spirit. 
Five  mounted  magistrates  and  nine  constables, 
the  whole  effective  force  of  the  borough  at  that 
critical  moment,  mustered  in  front  of  the  Town 
Hall   and   advanced  boldly  towards   the  bonfire. 
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Mr.  Cloudesley  leading  the  way.  Mr.  Cloudesley 
had  private  as  well  as  public  reasons  for  anxiety ; 
his  daughters  had  been  spending  the  afternoon 
at  a  friend's  house  and  were  to  walk  home  at 
eight  o'clock,  under  the  escort  of  two  servants. 
Their  way  led  across  the  Bridge  Hill,  but  no- 
where nearer  to  the  Market  Place,  and  imder 
ordinary  circumstances  there  was  no  fear  of  in- 
terruption as  they  returned ;  but  it  was  not  easy 
to  say  what  might  happen  in  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs.  No  available  means  of  communicating 
with  them  could  be  found  at  the  moment,  and 
Mr.  Cloudesley,  too  gallant  to  leave  his  post 
liimself,  carried  his  parental  fears  with  him  in 
addition  to  his  magisterial  ones,  as  he  rode  for- 
ward towards  the  boisterous  scene  of  revelry. 
At  the  first  words  of  command  from  the  mounted 
magistrates  the  crowd  paused  a  little.  Five  horse- 
men and  nine  constables  in  a  body  looked  for- 
midable, and  there  was  a  sufficient  lull  for  Mr. 
Cloudesley  to  be  heard,  threatening  the  Riot  Act 
and  the  military.  But  when  he  had  done,  though 
those  in  front  stood  hesitating   and   thinking   of 
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consequences,  those  round  tlie  fire  behind  began 
to  laugh  again,  and  a  volley  of  squibs  was  thrown 
into  the  air.  Four  of  the  horses  stood  fire  very 
well,  but  the  pompous  gentleman,  whose  soul 
was  set  on  committing  the  mob,  had  a  charger 
tinder  him  with  stronger  instincts  than  his  own, 
who,  as  the  sparks  flew  round  his  nostrils,  im- 
mediately threw  up  his  legs  and  set  off  at  a 
hard  gallop  across  the  open  part  of  the  Market 
Place  and  down  the  nearest  street.  His  flight 
excited  the  derision  of  the  crowd.  Some  ran 
after  him,  others  jeered  at  the  remaining  magis- 
trates and  plied  them  with  fresh  squibs.  A 
sudden  attempt  to  rush  forward  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  bonfire,  on  the  part  of  the  nine 
constables,  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  whole  force, 
horsemen  included,  was  driven  back  to  the  pave- 
ment, where  it  made  a  stand  in  front  of  a  grocer's 
shop;  the  constables  with  their  backs  against 
the  shutters,  the  four  magistrates  in  front  of 
them  with  the  hind  feet  of  their  horses  in  the 
gutter.  Things  had  come  to  this  pass,  and  Mary, 
still  on  the  balcony,  was  anxiously  calling  to  her 
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husband,  who  continued  walking  up  and  down 
the  room,  when  Owen  Williams  entered. 

"  A  bad  business,  Mr.  Forrest." 

"  So  I  suppose,  Mr.  Williams." 

''  The  magistrates  are  not  aware  of  the  danger," 
said  Owen. 

*'  The  magistrates  are  fools,"  Anthony  replied. 

"  This  mob,"  said  Owen,  ''  might  be  let  alone, 
but  the  village  hands  are  coming." 

*^Are  you  sure  of  that,  Williams?"  said  An- 
thony, stopping  short.     "  Are  you  sure  of  that?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  My  foreman  has  just  told 
me." 

"In  our  present  state  of  defence  they  might 
sack  the  town,"  said  Anthony. 

"  And  they  mean  to  do  it,"  Williams  answered. 
Anthony  looked  exceedingly  grave  for  some 
seconds,  and  then  began  his  walk  again. 

"  Very  well,  Williams ;  it 's  no  affair  of  mine. 
I  am  a  private  individual  to-night ;  the  Bank  is 
fortified  and  can  defend  itself.  My  advice  and 
warning  have  been  equally  disregarded.  Let 
them  do  as  they  please." 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Mary  had  come  in  from  the  balcony  ;  Williams 
had  bowed  to  her,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her, 
and  she  had  been  listening  in  alarm  to  what  he  said. 

"  Dearest,  can  we  do  nothing?" 

"  Yes,  Mary,  we  can  wait  and  see  those  fine 
fellows  punished  as  they  deserve.  It  may  be  a 
lesson  to  them." 

^^The  village  hands,"  said  Owen,  "may  be 
expected  within  an  hour,  some  hundreds  of  them 
in  a  body.  I  understand  their  plan  is  to  make 
an  attack  on  Mr.  Hathorne's  factory  first.  They 
enter  the  town  on  that  side." 

Mary  clung  to  Anthony's  arm. 

*'  Oh,  husband  !  Does  Hathorne  know  of  this^ 
Mr.  Williams?" 

'^  Not  very  likely,''madam." 

"  Can  we  not  warn  him  ?  " 

«  That  might  be  done." 

*^That  must  be  done,"  said  Mary,  looking 
anxiously  in  Anthony's  face.  He  made  no  an- 
swer, but  turned  from  her  rather  hastily.  Mary 
went  to  the  open  window.  '^  Mai'tin  Dove!"  she 
cried. 
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He  came  immediately,  stooping  under  the  sasli. 

" Martin,  will  you  do  me  a  great  favor?" 

"A  great  favor,  Mrs.  Forrest?  Oh,  yes!  to 
he  sure  I  will." 

"  Then  run  as  fast  as  ever  you  can  to  Richard 
Hathorne's.  Tell  him  the  villao;e  hands  are 
coming  to  attack  his  factory.  Tell  him  he 
may  believe  it,  for  I  say  so.  Don't  lose  a 
moment.  Go  out  by  the  back  door ;  the  front 
is  barred." 

Martin  jumped  in  at  the  window ;  knocked 
his  hat  off  in  doing  so,  but  was  unconscious  of 
the  loss,  and  ran  off  at  his  best  speed.  Mary, 
flushed  and  trembling,  again  looked  anxiously  at 
her  husband. 

"  Mr.  Hathorne  will  be  deeply  indebted  to  you,, 
madam,"  said  Owen. 

^'  I  know  he  can  defend  the  factory  if  he  has 
time,"  she  answered,  and  went  again  to  the 
window. 

''  Mrs.  Forrest's  message  may  be  of  public 
service,"  said  Williams  to  Anthony.  "  Hathorne 
may  keep  the  village  hands  in  check  for  a  time." 

N  2 
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Anthony  went  on  with  his  walk,  and  made  no 
reply. 

'^  Do  you  know  whether  the  military  have  been 
sent  for  ?  "  said  Owen. 

^^  I  know  nothing,  sir." 

^^A  dozen  soldiers  would  clear  the  Market 
Place  in  ten  minutes,"  said  Owen. 

''  It  would  take  three  hours,  sir,  to  get  a  single 
hussar.     The  barracks  are  fifteen  miles  ofi*." 

^^  I  believe,  Mr.  Forrest,  that  at  this  moment 
a  troop  of  hussars  is  within  three  miles  of  Por- 
chester." 

^^  Ha !"  said  Anthony,  stopping  again. 

^^I  dined  yesterday  with  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment.  He  happened  to  say  this  troop  would 
march  for  Lincolnshire  from  the  barracks  this 
afternoon.  They  were  not  to  pass  through  the 
town,  but  by  the  cross  road  a  mile  beyond  the 
bridge.  They  should  be  there,"  pulling  out  his 
watch,  "  in,  say,  half  an  hour.  They  might  be 
stopped,  Mr.  Forrest.  If  you  choose  to  give  me 
the  proper  authority,  I  will  undertake  to  fetch 
them.     My  horse  is  in  the  yard." 
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Mary,  whose  attention  liad  been  divided  be- 
tween tlie  tumultuous  scene  outside  and  the 
conversation  within,  gave  an  exclamation  which 
brought  both  gentlemen  to  the  window. 

The  magistrates  and  constables  had  held 
their  grou.nd  very  well  in  front  of  the  grocer's 
shop,  waiting  for  a  faA^orable  moment  to  charge 
the  crowd  again,  and,  in  the  meantime,  reading 
the  Riot  Act.  The  people,  so  far,  seemed  bent 
rather  on  fun  than  mischief,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  a  continued  volley  of  small  combus- 
tibles, directed  against  the  four  horsemen  and 
their  supporters.  When  the  reading  of  the  Act 
was  finished,  however,  some  malicious  individual 
in  the  rear  of  the  crowed  threw  a  stone  over  the 
heads  of  the  rest.  It  was  very  high  over  their 
heads,  and  instead  of  hitting  the  magistrates  it 
went  right  through  one  of  the  grocer's  upper 
windows.  The  grocer  was  a  choleric  fat  man. 
In  a  fit  of  passion  he  threw  up  the  damaged  sash, 
and  fired  a  pistol  at  the  mob.  Whether  anybody 
was  injured  by  it  was  never  certainly  known. 
It  was  said  the  bullet  broke   a  man's  leg,  but 
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a  good  many  legs  were  broken  before  daybreak, 
and  tliis  particular  fact  was  denied,  especially  by 
the  grocer.  The  firing  of  this  pistol,  however, 
changed  the  whole  spirit  of  the  mob's  proceedings. 
There  was  a  yell  and  a  rush,  and  immediately 
a  shower  of  stones  flew  furiously  through  the 
grocer's  panes.  The  pistol  shot  had  caused  Mary's 
exclamation,  and  Anthony  and  Williams  were  at 
the  window  time  enough  to  see  the  shower  of 
stones.  Anthony  suddenly  loosened  himself  from 
the  small  tremulous  hand  wliich  had  fastened  on 
his  own. 

'^  I  must  go,  Mary.  Their  lives  are  in  danger 
now." 

"  Their  lives  ?  But  your  own,  Anthony — your 
own?" 

"Mine  must  take  its  chance  with  the  rest, 
since  it  comes  to  this.  They  deserved  punish- 
ment, but  I  can't  stand  here  to  see  them  mas- 
sacred." 

Mary  clung  to  him  now  in  terror. 

"  The  child ! "  she  said :  "  thmk  of  the  child." 

"I  do.     He  shall  not    blush    for  his  father. 
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Williams,  that  shower  of  stones  has  changed 
everything.  Look  there !  they  are  tearing  up 
the  pavement.  Do  what  you  can  to  help  me. 
Ride  up  the  road.  Intercept  that  troop  of 
hussars  at  all  risks.  Bring  them  in  at  a  gallop ; 
not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost !  Stay,  here  is  your 
authority." 

He  wrote  rapidly  on  a  sheet  of  paper;  gave 
it  to  Owen ;  threw  his  arms  round  Mary  and 
kissed  her;  left  her  speechless,  holding  by  the 
table;  and  in  another  Tuinute  rode  out  of  his 
stable-yard  towards  the  crowd. 

Owen  paused  a  moment,  took  Mary  round 
the  waist  to  keep  her  from  falling,  and  led  her 
to  the  sofa.  He  trembled  violently  as  he  did  so, 
but  she  was  too  frightened  to  observe  it. 

"  Trust  to  me,"  he  said,  ''  Mrs.  Forrest. 
Whatever  happens  outside,  you  shall  be  safe 
within  an  hour." 

"  I  trust  to  heaven,  Mr.  Williams,  and  I  thank 
you  with  my  whole  soul.  Save  Anthony !  Be 
in  time ! " 

He  bowed  over  her  hand,  and  was  gone.     Mary, 
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recovering  herself  almost  immediately,  went  again 
on  to  the  balcony,  where  everything  could  be 
seen.  Anthony  was  galloping  across  the  paved 
Market  Place.  The  sudden  clatter  of  his  horse's 
feet  behind  them  startled  the  crowd.  They 
backed  and  opened,  and  Anthony  dashed  in. 
He  stopped  in  front  of  the  four  magistrates, 
turned  his  horse's  head,  and  waved  his  hand. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

"  My  friends,"  cried  Anthony,  "  I  like  your 
bonfires.  I'm  no  party  to  these  proceedings. 
You  know  me  very  well.     Hear  me !  " 

The  mob  shouted,  and  waved  their  hats ;  An- 
thony saw  they  were  disposed  to  hear  him.  His 
object  was  to  gain  time,  and  he  began  to  ha- 
rangue them.  He  knew  how  to  make  them 
laugh,  and  those  within  reach  of  his  voice 
laughed  heartily.  Those  behind,  however,  were 
still  busy  in  an  ominous  way,  getting  up  the 
paving  stones,  and  when  Anthony,  pausing  for  a 
moment,  turned  to  speak  to  his  brother  magis- 
trates, another  shower  of  missiles  was  on  the 
point  of  being  discharged,  when  an  unexpected 
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diversion  took  place.  The  High  School  boys, 
with  the  dare-devil  spirit  of  their  age,  were 
resolved  to  win  their  wager  in  spite  of  the 
tumult,  and  they  won  it  at  this  critical  moment. 
A  shout,  followed  by  the  most  hideous  yelling 
and  screaming,  issued  from  the  dark  entry,  and 
fifty  cats,  with  lighted  crackers  banging  away 
round  their  tails,  rushed,  in  detachments  of  a 
dozen  at  a  time,  into  the  Market  Place.  The 
noise  and  splutter,  the  flashes  and  uproar,  spread 
wider  and  wider,  as  the  poor  animals  fled  in 
all  directions  from  the  horror  clinging  to  their 
extremities,  and  the  people,  excited  and  amused, 
dropped  their  stones  and  hunted  the  unlucky 
beasts  from  corner  to  corner.  Mary  saw  that 
her  husband's  danger  was  over  for  the  moment, 
and  clapped  her  hands  at  a  spectacle  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  have  roused  all  her 
pity.  But  while  the  hunt  was  going  on,  Martin 
Dove's  unlucky  stars  brought  him  back  again 
from  Hathorne's  '  house,  simply  to  tell  Mary  he 
had  executed  her  commission,  and  instead  of 
leading  him  to  the  back  door  of  the  Bank,  as  they 
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should  have  done,  directed  his  course  straight 
through  the  tumultuous  Market  Place.  Seeing 
everybody  running,  Martin  ran  also,  and  he 
had  not  run  many  yards  before  he  knocked 
somebody  down.  Less  than  this  would  have 
been  enough  to  bring  a  mob  round  him,  for  he 
was  without  his  hat,  and  in  the  glare  of  the 
bonfire  his  lank  light  hair  looked  wild  and  re- 
markable. He  was  set  upon  immediately,  and 
had  enough  to  do  to  fight  his  way  to  the  private 
door  of  the  Bank.  The  door  stood  somewhat 
in  a  recess  and  there  were  two  steps  up  to  it, 
so  having  gained  this  position,  he  had  his  assail- 
ants at  some  advantage,  and  was  defending  him- 
self valiantly  with  a  stick  he  had  snatched 
from  one  of  them.  Mary  saw  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding from  the  balcony,  and  saw  that  poor 
Martin's  life  was  in  danger ;  for  the  unreasoning 
crowd,  growing  furious,  was  ready  for  any 
degree  of  violence,  and  a  heavy  stone  had  al- 
ready struck  the  door.  Mary  ran  down-stairs 
in  fresh  alarm.  The  door  of  the  Bank  itself 
was  impregnable.     This  private  door,  a  few  yards 
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on  one  side  of  it,  had  a  strong  bar  across  it, 
but  was  considered  the  weak  point  in  case  of 
attack,  and,  by  Anthony's  orders,  the  male  force 
of  the  establishment  was  collected,  with  weapons 
ready  for  use,  in  the  entrance  hall.  This  force 
consisted  of  the  two  Bank  clerks,  the  footman,  the 
groom,  and  the  gardener.  Mary  found  them 
all  aghast,  listening  to  the  noise  at  the  door. 

"  Open  the  door  directly ! "  she  cried.  "  Martin 
Dove  is  there :  they  ai'e  killing  him." 

^^If  you  please,  ma'am,"  said  the  head  clerk, 
looking  very  nervous,  "Mr.  Forrest  forbade  us 
to  open  the  door  on  any  account." 

"  Mr.  Forrest  did  not  mean  you  to  let  his  friend 
be  murdered  there.  Do  as  I  tell  you  I  Open  it 
immediately !  " 

The  head  clerk  looked  at  the  junior  one,  and 
did  not  move. 

"  There  '11  be  half  a  dozen  murders  instead  of 
one,  ma'am,  if  we  open  that  door." 

"  Are  you  such  cowards,"  cried  Mary,  "  with 
these  arms  in  your  hands  ?  Do  you  mean  that 
I  should  open  it  myself?" 
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Another  stone  struck  the  door  heavily. 

"  They  '11  burst  it  in  ! "  said  the  footman,  turn- 
ing deadly  pale.  The  gardener  took  up  a 
blunderbuss  and  cocked  it.  The  head  clerk 
looked  behind  him,  as  if  anxious  to  run  away. 
Mary,  at  once  terrified  and  indignant,  glanced 
round  at  the  timid  faces  near  her,  snatched  the 
blunderbuss  from  the  gardener,  swung  the  bar 
round  with  her  other  hand,  and  drew  the  bolt 
of  the  door.  It  flew  open ;  Martin  fell  back  into 
Mary's  arms ;  something  touched  the  trigger  of 
the  gun,  which  exploded  harmlessly  upwards; 
the  people,  who  were  rushing  in,  recoiled  before 
the  explosion ;  Mary  drew  in  the  exhausted 
youth,  and  slammed  the  door  to  again.  The  head 
clerk  sprang  forward  then,  and  refastened  the 
bar. 

"Make  yourselves  as  safe  as  you  can,  and 
learn  to  be  braver,"  said  Mary  to  the  doughty 
garrison.  ^^  Are  you  hurt,  Martin  ?  Come  up- 
stairs." 

Martin  was  bruised  all  over,  but  had  no  broken 
bones.     He  limped  up  after  her,  protesting  his 
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gratitude  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  telling  her 
that  Hathorne,  who  felt  equally  indebted  to 
her,  had  made  immediate  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  his  factory.  She  made  him  lie  on  the 
sofa,  and  went  again  to  the  balcony.  The  crowd 
was  scattered  all  over  the  Market  Place,  with 
the  exception  of  one  dense  mass  in  front  of  the 
magistrates.  One  of  these  latter  had  disappeared; 
he  had  gone,  by  Anthony's  advice,  to  meet  Wil- 
liams and  the  soldiers ;  the  rest  had  not  moved. 
Anthony  was  not  speaking,  but  was  looking 
anxiously  towards  the  Bank  and  reining  his  horse 
in.  He  was  just  opposite  to  his  own  house,  and 
in  the  intense  glare  of  light  he  saw  nearly  all 
that  had  passed  outside.  He  even  recognised 
Mary's  figure  in  the  open  doorway.  The  opening 
of  the  door  had  incensed  him ;  her  appearance 
there  startled  him ;  the  discharge  of  the  blunder- 
buss filled  him  with  alarm,  and  Mary's  reappear- 
ance on  the  balcony  only  relieved  his  fears  when 
they  had  begun  to  be  insupportable.  She  waved 
her  handkerchief,  and  he  touched  his  hat  in 
answer.     Seeing  that  she  was   safe,  his   spirits 
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rose  again.  Time  was  being  gained,  the  village 
hands  had  not  made  their  appearance,  and  the 
soldiers  might  he  near.  There  was  a  still  further 
respite.  The  Chester  coach  came  rattling  up 
from  the  High  Street.  The  horses  had  taken 
fright,  and  were  running  away.  Crash  went  the 
wheels  against  the  overturned  fire-engine,  and 
the  coach  rolled  over.  The  horses  broke  loose. 
The  crowd  ran  after  them  as  they  had  run  after 
the  cats.  They  were  caught,  mounted,  galloped 
round  and  round  with  yells  and  laughter.  The 
passengers  had  escaped  without  much  injury  and 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  gateway,  while  their  lug- 
gage, seized  on  by  the  crowd,  was  tossed  about, 
struggled  for,  and  scattered  from  side  to  side. 
This  occupied  the  mob's  attention  for  at  least 
ten  minutes,  and  even  drew  ofi'  the  greater  part 
of  the  compact  mass  in  front  of  the  constables, 
Anthony's  eyes  flashed. 

"  Now 's  the  time ! "  he  cried.  "  Forward  ! 
Follow  me ! " 

He  dashed  across  the  Market  Place,  followed 
by  his  three  mounted   colleagues   and  the  nine 
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constables.  His  object  was  to  seize  a  pile  of 
stones  which  had  been  diligently  collected  in  the 
rear  of  the  principal  crowd,  a  little  in  front  of 
the  Bank.  Anthony  had  eyed  the  growing  heap 
with  the  greatest  possible  uneasiness,  feeling  sure 
that  it  wonld  be  used  against  his  little  force 
sooner  or  later.  It  was  captured  by  his  sudden 
attack.     The  constables  formed  round  it. 

"Well  done!"  cried  Anthony.  "That  gives 
us  another  quarter  of  an  hour  !" 

He  had  scarcely  said  so,  when  a  volley  of 
stones  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  bonfire. 
Some  of  them  whizzed  over  the  constables' 
heads.  The  mob  had  got  another  magazine,  and 
were  exasperated  by  this  attack. 

*^  Stand  firm  !  "  Anthony  cried.  "  They  can 
hardly  hit  you.  There  are  too  many  people 
between."  He  glanced  up  at  the  balcony.  Mary 
stood  there  alone.  "  Go  back,  go  back !  "  he 
cried,  waving  his  hand.  But  she  shook  her 
head.  She  understood  his  danger,  and  had  a 
desperate  resolution  to  share  it  with  him. 

There  they   stood  below  her;    the  four    un- 
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armed  horsemen,  the  little  knot  of  constables, 
and,  opposed  to  them,  a  mob  of  many  thou- 
sands. There  were  few  fireworks  to  be  seen 
now;  but  the  bonfire,  continually  replenished, 
burned  more  fiercely  than  ever ;  the  smoke  and 
sparks  flew  high  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd ; 
the  shadows,  though  they  flickered,  were  intensely 
black,  for  the  pile  was  at  a  white  heat,  and  the 
wild  shouts  and  yells  of  the  multitude  seemed 
part  of  the  unnatural  atmosphere.  Mary  saw 
that,  for  the  moment,  she  herself  ran  the  great- 
est risk  of  being  struck  by  the  stones,  because 
those  who  threw  them  were  behind  a  crowd 
of  their  comrades,  and  had  therefore  to  throw 
high  in  the  air.  But  in  her  excitement  she 
felt  no  terror.  Her  child  was  sleeping  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  was  safe,  therefore.  She 
would  at  any  rate  be  near  her  husband.  She 
saw  the  crowd  opening  a  little.  It  was  to  give 
the  stone-throwers  a  better  chance,  and  in  a 
moment  their  missiles  began  to  tell.  One  of 
the  constables  was  struck  down,  and  a  stone 
hitting     Anthony's    horse,    made     him    plmige 
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violently.  At  this  moment  an  unlooked-for 
effort  was  made  from  the  Town  Hall.  Two 
magistrates,  who  did  not  care  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  Market  Place,  had  at  last  been 
busy  in  swearing  in  special  constables.  A  force 
of  about  thirty  had  been  collected,  and  they 
were  suddenly  turned  out  to  the  rescue  of 
Anthony  and  his  little  band.  Coming  down 
in  order  upon  the  mob,  they  caused  a  momen- 
tary panic.  The  avenue  through  which  the 
stones  were  thrown  closed  up  again,  and  the 
whole  crowd  recoiled.  Anthony  had  no  faith 
in  these  new  auxiliaries ;  but  seeing  the 
recoil,  he  raised  his  arm  to  give  the  signal  of 
advance  to  his  own  party,  when  the  words, 
"  The  village  hands  !  — the  village  hands  !  "  re- 
peated from  mouth  to  mouth,  made  him  pause 
again.  It  was  time  to  pause.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  Market  Place  a  band  of  several 
hundred  men  and  youths  was  pouring  in.  They 
were  armed  with  bludgeons  ;  bare  to  the  elbows  ; 
grim  and  ominous.  They  had  made  the  intended 
attack    on    Hathorne's    factory,    and    had    been 
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repulsed,  and  instead  of  losing  time  in  another 
assault  they  marched  off  at  once  for  ven- 
geance to  the  centre  of  the  town.  Mary  gasped 
for  breath  as  sh#  saw  them  approaching.  The 
mob  received  them  with  savage  and  exulting 
outcry.  They  came  at  a  quick  step,  in  some- 
thing like  order,  right  up  one  side  of  the 
Market  Place,  past  the  grocer's  shop,  and  imme- 
diately charged  the  luckless  body  of  special 
constables.  These  w^orthies  were  broken  in 
an  instant.  They  fled  helter  skelter  and  dis- 
appeared, and  the  terrible  village  hands,  bran- 
dishing their  bludgeons,  wheeled  round  upon 
the  mounted  magistrates.  Poor  Mary,  who 
saw  it  all  from  her  balcony,  clasped  her  hands 
and  gave  a  cry  of  despair,  while  her  eyes, 
turning  fi'om  the  advancing  rioters,  gazed  despe- 
rately upon  the  entrance  to  the  High  Street. 
Not  in  vain ;  not  in  vain.  Whether  for  good 
or  evil,  Owen  Williams  had  kept  his  word. 
The  High  Street  pavement  was  already  covered 
with  sparks  from  the  hoofs  of  the  horses ;  the 
ring   of  arms   had   been  loud,  but  not  long,  on 
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the  Bridge  Hill.  Led  on  by  Williams  and  the 
magistrate,  the  hussars,  three  abreast,  their 
carbines  loosened  and  their  swords  dra^vn,  came 
dashing  at  full  gallop  round  the  corner  of  the 
Market  Place. 

Mary  did  not  faint,  but  she  clung  to  the 
balcony  railings,  and  dropped  upon  her  knees. 
There  was  no  battle  below.  There  was  a  shriek, 
a  panic,  a  breathless  and  reckless  flight.  Even 
the  village  hands  never  thought  of  standing 
for  a  moment  against  that  charge  of  horse. 
In  ten  minutes  there  was  not  a  soul  in  the 
Market  Place  except  the  magistrates,  the  eight 
constables,  Owen  Williams,  and  the  brave 
hussars. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


FAILING    HEALTH. 


When  the  peace  of  the  town  was  definitely  se- 
cured ;  when  some  scores  of  the  rioters  had  been 
seized  and  locked  up  in  the  Town  Hall  for  the 
night,  the  black  hole  being  far  too  small  for  their 
accommodation ;  when  mutual  congratulations  had 
been  exchanged  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
magistrates,  and  there  was  time  to  make  inquiries 
and  receive  explanations ;  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
Daniel  Hobbes, 'whose  non-appearance  had  been 
more  than  once  remarked,  was  able  to  gi^^e  a  good 
account  of  himself;  that  the  other  members  of  the 
Club  had  been  engaged  about  the  special  con- 
stables ;  Mr.  Forrest  senior,  who  was  laid  up  with 
the  gout,  excepted;  that  Mr.  Hornbeam  and  his 
party    had    kept    disgracefully   aloof  from    any 
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active  service,  and  that  a  serious  accident  had 
happened  in  Mr.  Cloudesley's  family.  The  two 
Miss  Cloudesleys  were  crossing  the  Bridge  Hill 
on  their  way  home,  when  the  Chester  coach,  with 
its  rmiaway  horses,  who  had  been  frightened  by 
a  blue  light  on  the  bridge,  came  round  the  dan- 
gerous corner.  Leonora  was  knocked  down ;  a 
wheel  went  over  her  ankle,  and  she  was  carried 
home  insensible.  As  to  Mr.  Hobbes,  he  had  been 
a  volmiteer  at  Mr.  Hathorne's  factory,  and  had 
helped  considerably  in  its  successful  defence. 
When  Martin  heard  this,  he  sighed,  and  looked 
thoroughly  crest-fallen;  but  Hobbes  generously 
whispered  in  his  ear  that  Miss  Lucy  felt  he  had 
saved  her  brother's  property  by  his  timely  warn- 
ing, and  desired  personally  to  tender  him  her 
thanks.  The  poor  youth  brightened  up  at  this 
news,  rubbed  his  bruises,  and  managed  to  get  off 
the  sofa.  Mr.  Cloudesley  and  Anthony  parted 
rather  haughtily  before  the  news  of  Leonora's 
accident  was  known.  Mr.  Cloudesley  nastened 
home,  and  found  his  daughter  fainting  with  agony. 
The  surgeon  was  there.     The  hopeless  character 
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of  the  fracture  had  been  ascertamed.  The  foot 
had  to  be  amputated.  Mr.  Cloudesley's  grief 
was  excessively  bitter.  Leonora  was  liis  favorite 
daughter,  and  was  chiefly  mterestmg  from  her 
mirth  and  sprightliness.  To  see  her  crippled,  past 
all  remedy,  would  have  been  trying  enough  under 
any  circumstances  ;  it  was  a  thousand  times  more 
so  when  he  felt  that  his  own  act  had  probably  been 
the  cause.  If  no  attempt  to  put  down  the  fireworks 
had  been  made,  he  would  himself  have  been  his 
daughters'  escort  home.  He  remembered  with 
proud  bitterness  that  nothing  but  his  own  sense  of 
duty  had  prevented  hun  from  leaving  the  Market 
Place  to  caution  the  two  girls  about  their  return, 
and  the  strange  logic  of  unavailing  sorrow  made 
him  accuse  Anthony  himself  of  complicity  with  the 
untoward  fates.  "He  was  sulkmg  till  the  last 
moment,"  so  he  thought,  "because  he  could  not 
have  his  own  way  in  everything.  If  he  had  been 
attending  to  his  public  duties,  I  might  have  ful- 
filled my  private  ones.  He  knew  his  power 
over  the  mob,  and  kept  it  to  make  a  show  of." 
Whether  Mr.  Cloudesley  expressed  these  opin- 
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ions  to  others,  or  whether  the  same  ideas  occurred 
simultaneously  to  Anthony's  avowed  enemies,  it  is 
certain  that  his  conduct,  instead  of  receiving  the 
praise  that  might  have  been  expected,  was  made 
the  subject  of  all  kinds  of  maUcious  rumors, 
Anthony  was  indignant;  he  knew  that  he  had 
saved  the  town;  that  the  hussars  even  would 
have  arrived  too  late  if  his  appearance  and  popu- 
larity had  not  delayed  the  progress  of  the  riot. 
His  haughtiness  and  self-will  increased  under  this 
provocation;  he  spoke  and  acted  petulantly  and 
tyrannically;  and  even  his  friends  began  to  be 
afraid  of  him. 

The  change  his  temper  was  undergomg  was 
not  due,  however,  to  political  causes  only.  The 
day  after  the  riot  he  and  Williams  were  talking- 
together  in  the  Bank  parlor. 

"  Mrs.  Forrest  has  outdone  all  of  us  in  taking 
care  of  her  friends.  Mr.  Hathorne  owes  her  his 
factory,  and  Mr.  Dove  his  life,"  said  Williams. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  know  how  to  be  grate- 
ful," Anthony  replied. 

"  The  rescue  of  Martin  Dove,"  said  Owen,  *^  is 
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the  talk  of  the  town.  The  way  in  which  Mrs. 
Forrest  exposed  the  Bank  itself  to  destruction 
on  his  account  excites  general  admiration." 

"  The  town  exaggerates  the  danger,"  said  An- 
thony, uneasily. 

"  Rather  a  pity,  perhaps,"  Williams  answered ; 
*^it  may  give  occasion  to  some  more  foolish 
scandal." 

"  Sir,"  said  Anthony,  impatiently,  "  my  services 
last  night  ought  to  protect  me  from  such  insults, 
and  I  trust  they  will :  if  not,  I  defy  the  town 
and  its  scandal-mongers." 

"  If  anything  else  were  needed,"  replied  Owen, 
"  Mrs.  Forrest's  own  behaviour  ought  to  silence 
gossip  on  that  subject.  It  is  said  that  after  young 
Dove's  rescue,  seeing  you  hard  pressed,  she 
armed  all  her  servants  with  blunderbusses  and 
sent  them  to  your  assistance,  leaving  herself 
wholly  unprotected,  except  by  that  unfortunate 
young  man.  A  remarkable  piece  of  courage  in 
so  young  a  lady ;  but,  to  be  sure,  women  will 
do  anything." 

Now  Mary  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
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considering  the  numbers  and  the  bravery  of  the 
force  at  her  disposal,  an  attempt  at  such  a  sally 
would  have  been  rather  a  hopeful  affair.  An- 
thony ought  to  have  felt  this  immediately.  What 
he  really  felt,  however,  was  a  sharp  pang,  as  if 
one  of  his  own  blunderbusses  had  been  fired  at 
him.  Mary  had  risked  everything — his  house, 
his  property,  his  child — to  save  the  life  of  a  fool ; 
she  had  put  the  fool's  own  life  in  peril  for  the 
protection  of  Richard  Hathorne ;  she  had  done 
nothing  to  save  her  husband.  He  made  no 
direct  reply  to  what  Williams  had  been  saying, 
and  the  matter  dropped,  but  Mr.  Williams  smiled 
again  when  he  left  the  Bank  parlor,  for  he  saw 
that  Anthony's  eyes  were  the  eyes  of  jealousy 
that  day. 

Not,  however,  that  Anthony  admitted  the 
existence  of  such  a  feeling,  even  to  himself.  At 
every  throb  of  suspicion  he  felt  as  if  some  one 
had  insulted  him,  drove  away  the  thought  with 
scorn,  and  made  parade  of  his  confidence  in 
Mary's  virtue,  as  if  in  retaliation.  In  the  mean- 
time his  visits  to   Mrs,  Fraser  were  continued; 
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the  information  slie  gave  liim  from  time  to  time 
astounded  him;  the  frequent  reference  to  Ha- 
thorne's  house,  as  the  spot  at  which  his  secrets 
were  betrayed,  almost  drove  him  wild.  Some- 
times it  seemed  impossible  that  Mary  herself 
could  have  ever  known  the  facts  that  were 
repeated  to  him,  sometimes  there  appeared  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  she  alone  could 
have  betrayed  them.  In  his  extreme  anger,  and 
because  his  pride  rejected  now  with  indignation 
any  active  distrust  of  Mary,  he  began  to  look 
round  desperately  for  some  other  explanation. 
To  preserve  his  wife  from  liis  own  doubts,  he 
threw  them  on  his  colleagues.  Daniel  Hobbes, 
as  well  as  Mary,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Richard 
Hathorne's.  He  was  so  staunch  a  veteran  in  the 
Porticite  cause  that  suspicion  could  not  so  much 
as  look  at  him  without  blushing ;  but  Anthony 
did  not  care.  Mr.  Cloudesley  was  a  man  of 
Roman  integrity  in  his  bearing;  but  he  might 
be  acting  a  part.  Mr.  Cane,  the  druggist,  had 
never  been  known  to  break  his  word;  but  Ha- 
thome   might  be    one    of    his   customers.      Mr. 
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Beaumont  was  a  lawyer  of  higli  standing,  who 
held  the  confidences  of  a  hundred  clients;  but 
that  might  only  prove  him  the  deeper  rascal. 
Even  Anthony's  own  father  was  old,  and  loved 
a  joke;  who  could  say  what  kind  of  joke  his 
infirmities  might  take  pleasure  in  ? 

In  a  mood  like  this,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
all  his  friends  found  him  eccentric,  obstinate,  and 
quarrelsome.  After  the  Guy  Fawkes  riots  the 
assembling  of  the  Club  was  postponed  from 
various  causes,  and  when  at  last  Anthony  called 
it  together  again,  the  summons  was  received  by 
most  of  its  members  with  a  shrugging  of  the 
shoulders  and  an  anticipation  of  mischief. 

With  regard  to  Owen  Williams,  his  conduct  at 
the  riots  had  at  last  removed  Mary's  instinctive 
prejudice  against  him.  The  sight  of  him  hitherto 
had  never  failed  to  recall  unpleasing^  pictures  of 
former  days.  She  saw  him  henceforward  mider  a 
new  aspect;  as  her  husband's  deliverer,  coming  at 
full  gallop  through  the  glare  of  the  bonfire,  with 
the  hussars  behind  him.  He  found  her,  now, 
meeting;  him  with  smiles  that  seemed  to  lioiit  the 
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atmosphere.  He  could  count  upon  her  interest 
when  he  spoke ;  upon  her  confidence  when  he 
advised ;  he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  inter- 
views with  her,  and  no  necessity  to  cut  them  short. 
He  used  these  facilities  but  sparingly.  When  his 
voice  grew  thick  in  her  presence  he  left  her. 
When  his  hand  shook  in  doing  trifling  services, 
he  complained  of  over-labor.  When  his  cheeks 
darkened,  and  the  pulse  gi'ew  visible  in  his  throat, 
he  took  a  phial  from  his  pocket  and  spoke  of 
apoplectic  fears.  Sometimes,  when  she  was  not 
looking  at  him,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  forehead 
first,  and  slowly  fell  till  they  reached  the  carpet ; 
and  sometimes  he  turned  away  with  a  compres- 
sion of  the  lips  that  was  like  the  clutch  of  an 
iron  hand.  But  his  behaviour  generally  was 
simply  polite  and  grave,  and  in  her  own  bosom 
Mary  praised  him  for  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  BOEOUGH  WALL  CLUB. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  Borough  Wall 
Club  held  its  last  meeting  at  the  Bank  in  the 
Market  Place.  All  its  members  were  present : 
as  usual,  they  dined  together; — as  usual,  also, 
Mr.  Hobbes  had  his  story  to  tell,  and  Anthony, 
as  perpetual  chairman,  had  the  affairs  of  the 
-Porticite  interest  to  lay  before  his  colleagues. 
But  everyone  had  a  secret  consciousness  that 
things  were  altered ;  that  there  was  something 
ominous  in  the  day ;  and  a  secret  fear  that 
the  bells  that  night  might  ring  the  dirge, 
not  of  the  year  only,  but  of  the  fellowship  of 
many  years  as  well.  There  had  been  no  meet- 
ing since  the  day  of  the  riot.  Mary  left  them 
immediately  after  dinner,  but  instead  of  falling 
to  business,  as  was  usual,  over  the  dessert,  every- 
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body  seemed  disposed  to  talk  of  anything  else 
in  preference. 

"Are  the  village  hands  getting  into  work 
again?"  asked  Mr.  Cane  the  druggist,  timidly, 
in  a  dead  calm  across  the  table. 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Forrest,  senior.  "The 
failure  was  a  regular  smash  ;  a  disgraceful  affair." 

"  That  is  very  lamentable  at  this  season  of  the 
year,"  said  Mr.  Cane. 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  banker. 

"  It  must  be,"  said  Mr.  Cloudesley. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Daniel  Hobbes,  smiling  ab- 
stractedly at  the  oranges. 

^'  Of  course  you  know  Hathome  Avill  be  a 
heavy  loser,"  said  Mr.  Beaumont. 

The  banker  nodded.  Daniel  Hobbes  sighed. 
Anthony  knit  his  brows,  and  pushed  the  wine 
round. 

"  I  trust  Mr.  Hathome  is  able  to  bear  it,"  said 
Mr.  Cane. 

"  I  trust  so,"  said  old  Mr.  Forrest, 

Things  were  looking  very  sprightly  in  the 
Borough  Wall  Club. 
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"I  say,  Hobbes,"  said  Mr.  Beaumont,  cracking 
his  nuts,  "  have  yon  found  anything  new  among 
the  records  ?  " 

*^  Nothing  particularly  new,  but  many  curiosities 
of  the  past,  my  dear  sir.  The  mine  is  rich ;  very 
rich." 

"Not  the  Porticeaster  document  yet,  eh, 
Hobbes?" 

"Not  yet,  not  yet;  but  we  must  be  coming 
nearer.  I  have  made  one  discovery — one  re- 
markable discovery.  My  father  must  have  been 
an  eccentric  man — a  most  eccentric  man." 

"  Perfectly  astonishing  ! "  said  Beaumont,  and 
the  club  laughed  a  little. 

"  I  might  say,  a  careless  man — a  singularly 
careless  man,"  continued  Hobbes.  "  The  number 
of  his  private  papers  mixed  up  with  the 
public  documents  is  quite  extraordinary.  Never 
heard  of  a  Town  Clerk  with  so  little  method, 
though  he  was  my  own  father.  But  he  died 
suddenly,  poor  fellow.  No  time  to  change 
these  little  peculiarities.  The  last  thing  I 
turned  over — it  was   only  yesterday — was   the 
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title  deed  to  a  piece  of  land  on  the  Mississippi 
river;  my  own  undoubted  inheritance,  though 
never  heard  of  before,  and,  as  I  fear,  not 
likely  to  be  available.  You  shall  give  me  your 
opinion,  my  dear  sir." 

^^Why,  this  may  be  a  richer  mine  than  you 
thought  of,  Hobbes.  What's  the  latitude  of  the 
land?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  whether  it  has  any,  remains 
to  be  seen." 

"  Plenty  for  imagination,"  quoth  old  Mr.  For- 
rest. "Why,  you  may  be  lawful  owner  of  a 
wigwam,  Hobbes." 

"  And  fifty  squaws,"  said  Beaumont. 

"With  piccaninnies  to  match,"  added  Mr. 
Cloudesley. 

"  Bravo,  Hobbes  !  "  cried  the  lawyer.  "  Put  on 
your  mocassins,  and  invite  the  club  to  hunt  bears 
and  eat  turkey  buzzards." 

"  Or  tickle  alligators,"  said  Mr.  Cloudesley. 

'^  Or  dig  for  mammoths,"  said  Beaumont. 

"My  dear  friends,"  cried  Hobbes,  "all  these 
agreeable  pastimes  shall  be  yours  at  your  discre- 
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tion,  when  the  little  trifle  of  possession  is  your 
humble  servant's.  Till  then  have  patience  with 
me,  for  the  Mississippi  river  is  a  long  one,  the 
bears  and  allio-ators  are  carnivorous  and  not 
yet  domesticated,  and  an  invitation  on  this  oc- 
casion would  not  only  be  vague  as  to  locality, 
but  questionable  as  to  consequences.  Mean- 
while, I  feel  myself  growing  rotund  in  spirit, 
as  befits  the  proprietor  of  vast  domains ;  my 
fancy  warms ;  my  expectations  expand  them- 
selves; I  shall  turn  over  the  remaining  records 
with  cunning  eyes,  looking  to  find  myself,  in 
virtue  of  some  dusty  parchment,  the  lawful 
though  dispossessed  inheritor  of  half  Porchester, 
including,  let  us  hope,  the  property  on  the  Bridge 
Hill. 

The  Club  had  been  coming  round  fast  to  its 
old  hilarity,  but  the  mention  of  the  Bridge  Hill 
brought  jesting  and  good  humor  to  an  untimely 
end. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Anthony,  who  had  been 
sitting  silent,  and  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
jokes,  "  Mr.  Hobbes  reminds  me  of  grave  and 

VOL.  n.  p 
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unpleasant  matters,  and  I  have  to  beg  your 
attention." 

Everyone  looked  serious,  for  there  was  no 
fun  in  Anthony's  voice  or  aspect. 

^^That  Bridge  Hill  property,"  he  continued, 
^'  has  been  the  subject  of  negotiation  for  some 
months,  and  no  progress  has  been  made." 

''  The  negotiation  has  been  in  your  hands,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Cloudesley. 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,  sir,  and  am  in  conse- 
quence able  to  state  that  it  has  been  conducted 
witli  the  utmost  discretion." 

''  Oh  !  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Cloudesley. 

"  With  the  utmost  discretion,"  Anthony  re- 
peated. "  And  its  want  of  success  hitherto  has 
to  be  explained.  I  regret  to  add  that  the  ex- 
planation is  not  difficult.  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  Mr.  Hornbeam  has  been  bidding 
against  us,  and  that  our  proceedings  have  been 
betrayed." 

"  Betrayed ! "  cried  several  of  the  others,  with  a 
general  look  of  consternation. 

^^ Betrayed,"    said    Anthony.      "I    make    the 
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charge  deliberately.  Our  secrets  have  been  be- 
trayed." 

"  Good  heavens !  sir,"  said  Mr.  Cloudesley. 
*^  We  are  all  gentlemen.  Do  you  know  what 
jou  are  saying  ?  " 

"Perfectly,  Mr.  Cloudesley." 

"  Then  I  must  request  the  Club  to  remember  by 
whose  indiscretion  it  was  that  its  hrst  secret  was 
made  known  to  the  enemy." 

"Sir,"  said  Anthony,  "do  you  mean  that 
as  an  open  charge  or  as  a  secret  insinuation  ?  " 

"  As  you  please,"  replied  Mr.  Cloudesley, 
hastily. 

"  Then,  sir,  I  have  to  state  that  I  receive  either 
one  or  the  other  as  a  personal  insult,  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Club  I  require  you  to  withdraw 
those  words." 

"  Which  I  refuse,  point-blank." 

"  Order  !  "  cried  Beaumont. 

"  Hush !  "  said  Mr.  Cane. 

*^  Gentlemen  !  "  exclaimed  Daniel  Hobbes, 

"People  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  re- 
member the  proverb,"  said  Mr.  Cloudesley,  haugh- 

p  2 
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tily.  "Mr.  Forrest  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to 
make  disgraceful  and  anonymous  charges.  I  call 
upon  him  to  state  his  authority." 

"  I  am  repeating  your  own  words,  sir,  when  I 
say  point-blank  that  I  refuse  to  do  so.  When  I 
make  a  statement  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  Club  to 
question  it." 

"  The  habit  of  the  Club,"  said  Mr.  Cloudesley, 
'^  has  been  to  humor  its  Chairman  to  the  utmost, 
and  I  for  one  dissent  from  it.  I  believe  we  have 
all  been  playing  the  fool  to  gratify  Mr.  Forrest's 
whim.  The  Bridge  Hill  is  a  public  nuisance,  and 
we  ought  to  have  resolved  to  remedy  it  long  ago." 

"  Oh ! "  cried  several  at  once,  with  a  kind  of 
horror. 

"  I  have  had  bitter  reason  to  repent  our  obsti- 
nacy," continued  Mr.  Cloudesley,  "  and  if  anyone 
of  you  had  had  a  daughter  lamed  for  life  at  that 
disgusting  turning,  his  eyes,  like  mine,  would 
have  been  opened  to  the  selfishness  of  our  pro- 
ceedings." 

Mr.  Cloudesley  felt  that  his  connection  with 
the  Club  was  ended  after  such  words  as   these, 
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and  had  already  risen  from  his  chair.  Anthony- 
rose  also. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  have  put  the  Club  to 
the  test,  and  it  has  been  successful.  We  see 
plainly  where  the  treason  lies.  I  demand  your 
support  in  dealing  with  the  traitor." 

^*  I  throw  the  charge  back  upon  you,  sir.  Your 
secrets  have  been  as  safe  in  my  bosom  as  in  your 
iron  chest.  If  your  wife  is  trusted  with  those 
secrets  and  betrays  them,  as  past  experience 
renders  probable,  the  disgrace  belongs,  not  to  men 
of  honor  like  your  colleagues,  but  to  your  own 
weak  confidence  in  a  pretty  woman.  I  wish  the 
Club  good  evening." 

The  consternation  round  the  table  was  inde- 
scribable. It  was  no  easy  matter  when  Mr.  Cloud- 
esley  left  the  room  to  prevent  Anthony  from  fol- 
lowing him,  and  the  Borough  Wall  Club  might 
be  said  to  have  finished  its  career  when,  yielding 
to  his  father's  remonstrances  and  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends,  he  at  last  sat  down  again  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  said, 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  the  traitor  being  unmasked 
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and  the  Club'  purged,  my  object  is  gained  and 
we  may  return  to  business.  Mr.  Hobbes  have  you 
anything  to  propose  ?  " 

Daniel  Hobbes,  greatly  afflicted  and  out  of 
spirits,  proposed  the  adjournment  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  there  was  no  dissentient  voice.  A 
gloomy  hour  was  spent  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  Mary  learned,  not  the  charge  thrown  out 
against  herself,  which  everyone  had  sufficient 
delicacy  to  suppress,  but  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cloud- 
esley  had  deserted  the  principles  of  the  Porticites 
and  had  left  the  Club.  She  supposed  this  was 
enough  to  account  for  her  husband's  irritation 
and  the  general  melancholy;  and  as  Anthony 
cut  her  short  in  her  questionings  after  the  rest 
were  gone,  she  forbore  to  press  him  for  par- 
ticulars. Notwithstanding  what  had  happened, 
nobody  really  believed  Mr.  Cloudesley  to  have 
been  guilty  of  betraying  his  party's  secrets. 
Anthony  himself,  though  he  tried  his  utmost 
to  feel  satisfied  with  his  own  charge  against 
his  brother  magistrate  and  sometime  colleague, 
knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  trying  in  vain. 
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Mr.  Cloudesley  had  his  faults,  but  his  honor 
was  unimpeachable,  and  the  dark  shadow  of 
Anthony's  doubt  in  Mary  only  grew  deeper  by 
his  efforts  to  drive  it  away.  The  trial  to  his 
temper  became  greater  and  greater.  He  soon 
found  that  the  Club,  his  own  creation  and  the 
instrument  of  his  power,  was  virtually  extinct. 
Poor  Mr.  Cane  got  frightened  and  sent  in  his 
resignation  the  day  after  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Beaumont,  the  lawyer,  thought  he  saw  miscliief 
brewing,  and  followed  soon  after.  The  love  of 
Daniel  Hobbes  for  Anthony  was  instinctive  and 
life-long,  and  the  defection  of  the  others  did 
not  so  much  as  suggest  to  him  the  idea  of 
imitating  them,  but  though  Anthony  might 
have  reckoned  on  him  to  his  last  joke  and  his 
dying  story,  he  was  too  deeply  mortified  to  call 
together  again  the  wreck  of  an  association  once 
so  strong  and  so  united.  He  resolved  hence- 
forth to  stand  alone;  to  fight  his  battles  single- 
handed  against  all  comers ;  to  seek  the  proud 
vengeance  of  showing  his  faithless  friends  that 
he    could    do    without    them.      The    course    of 
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events,  however,  which  seemed  running  fast 
towards  a  catastrophe,  was  checked  for  a  time 
by  the  death  of  old  Mr.  Forrest,  which  took 
place  on  the  7th  of  January.  The  night  before 
being  Twelfthnight,  the  old  gentleman  in  a 
merry  mood  had  persuaded  his  wife  to  have  a 
gathering  of  little  children  to  celebrate  Master 
Tony's  third  birthday,  which  had  just  past. 
Master  Tony  was  in  high  spirits  on  the  occasion ; 
drank  champagne  for  the  first  time  in  his  life; 
overcame  the  blushes  of  six  small  maidens  under 
the  mistletoe ;  hunted  the  special  object  of  his 
affections  into  a  corner,  with  a  burnt  cork  in 
his  hand ;  and  went  home  at  eight  o'clock  kick- 
ing and  screaming  because  the  nursemaid  had 
washed  his  fingers.  His  grandfather  had  grown 
young  again  on  the  occasion,  little  thmking  that 
he  was  indeed  shaking  off  the  infirmities  both 
of  age  and  time.  The  unusual  exercise  and 
excitement  brought  on  an  attack  of  gout  in 
the  stomach,  and,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all  Por- 
chester,  the  good  old  gentleman  died  next  day. 
Anthony  was    greatly   attached    to   him;    Mary 
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had  become  hardly  less  so,  and  his  widow  had 
been  his  happy  wife  since  her  seventeenth  year. 
By  his  death  Anthony  lost  not  only  a  wise 
counsellor  and  friend,  but  the  only  one  who 
could  exercise  any  real  authority  over  him. 
Whatever  chance  there  might  have  been  of  a 
happy  issue  to  his  schemes  and  difficulties  was 
much  lessened  by  this  event ;  and  Mary  also  was 
deprived  of  one  to  whom  she  would  haA^e  looked 
for  help  and  kindness  in  any  time  of  trouble. 
But  the  grief  of  all  parties  was  sincere  and 
deep,  and  gi'ief  is  often  a  safe  resting-place  from 
passion;  even  as  winds  are  cool,  under  the 
frowning  rock,  in  the  shadow. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


NAUSEA. 


Anthony  was  entii-ely  ignorant  of  any  acquain- 
tance or  connection  between  Mrs.  Fraser  and 
Williams.  The  statements  made  to  him  by  Mrs. 
Fraser  all  tended  to  prove  a  close  intimacy 
between  Mary  and  Hathorne,  while  the  sugges- 
tions of  Owen  Williams  led  rather  to  the  inference 
that  Mary's  favorite  companion  was  not  Ha- 
thome,  but  Martin  Dove.  Williams  was  quite 
aware  of  the  effect  of  this  double  doubt.  He 
had  foreseen  it,  and  made  it  part  of  his  own 
design  in  dealing  with  Mrs.  Fraser.  It  kept 
AnthoAy  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  such  active  measures 
to  get  at  the  root  of  the  mystery  as  his  decided 
character  would  otherwise  have  led  him  to  take. 
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But  it  is  the  nature  of  such  doubts  to  confirm 
themselves  when  they  remain  long  unsolved,  and 
though  Anthony  loved  his  wife  most  loyally,  his 
general  confidence  in  her  was  fast  fading  away. 
She  had  too  much  womanly  instinct  not  to  be  con- 
scious of  this,  and  it  grieved  her  bitterly.  "  How 
can  it  be?"  she  thought.  "I  have  kept  my 
resolution  about  the  child.  Anthony  has  his 
way;  we  do  not  quarrel.  How  can  it  be?" 
Then  she  thought  over  the  former  years,  and 
at  last  remembered  Mrs.  Fraser's  secret  story, 
the  conversation  with  Anthony,  the  reluctance 
with  which  he  yielded  to  her  entreaties  and 
forbore  to  make  her  break  her  promise.  "  Can 
this  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  "  she  thought. 
"  Does  he  remember  that  I  have  kept  a  secret 
from  him,  and  does  it  trouble  him  ?  Ah !  I 
have  done  wrong.  This  has  surely  been  a  bar- 
rier between  us.  Many  times  when  I  have  been 
going  to  expostulate  gently,  to  plead  for  more 
perfect  openness,  to  ask  him  whether  there  should 
be  any  mysteries  between  a  wife  and  her  husband, 
this    has    come    in   the  way,   and    I   have   said 
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nothing,  because  I  fancied  he  might  answer  that 
if  he  had  made  any  I  had  set  him  the  example. 
But  there  can  be  nothing  binding  in  such  a 
promise.  It  was  made  years  ago.  The  woman's 
story  has  not  the  slightest  interest  for  either  of 
us.  I  have  never  seen  her  again.  I  never 
heard  her  name.  It  must  have  been  the  merest 
whim  on  her  part,  if,  indeed,  she  was  not  more 
or  less  insane  at  the  time,  which  seems  very 
likely.  My  duty  cannot  be  doubtful.  I  must 
tell  liim  this  stupid  story.  When  it  is  told, 
I  may  ask  for  greater  confidence  without  fear. 
My  own  heart  will  have  nothing  it  need  hide 
from  him,  except  the  measure  of  its  love,  which 
is  more  than  I  can  ever  show." 

So  one  March  morning  as  they  walked  to- 
gether in  the  garden,  looking  at  the  crocuses^ 
Mary  said  to  him : 

"  Dearest,  there  are  a  few  things  that  we  hide 
from  one  another.  I  want  to  tell  you  one  of 
them." 

He  turned  a  searching  glance  upon  her,  and 
answered — 
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**If  there  is  any  secret  in  your  possession, 
Mary,  with  which  I  ought  to  be  acquainted,  you 
can't  be  too  early  with  its  disclosures. 

*^  There  is  one,"  she  said ;  ^^  you  remember  it, 
long  ago — a  secret  I  would  not  tell  you  before 
we  were  married.  You  won't  care  to  hear  it ; 
it  isn't  of  the  least  consequence  to  either  of  us, 
but  I  fear  it  has  done  injury  to  our  confidence ; 
you  have  felt,  have  you  not,  that  your  wife  has 
known  something  she  would  not  tell  you,  and 
it  has  made  you  distrustful  of  her  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say,"  replied  Anthony,  with  a  dis- 
appointed look,  "  that  this  particular  secret  has 
had  any  such  effect,  my  love.  I  have  rarely 
thought  of  it." 

He  had  expected  some  more  interesting  con- 
fession. 

*^  It  has  certainly  had  that  effect  in  one  way," 
said  Mary ;  "  it  has  kept  me  from  entreating 
you  to  tell  me  all  your  thoughts,  for  I  feared 
you  would  upbraid  me  with  it  if  I  did  so." 

Anthony  grew  frigid.  Did  she  suspect  his 
visits  to  Mrs.  Fraser  ?   Was  she  going  to  sound 
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him  ?  That  was  the  question  that  occurred  to 
him,  and  he  replied — 

"  Such  entreaties  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  been  presumptuous,  Mary.  My 
thoughts  are  necessarily  my  own." 

Mary  felt  grieved,  and  looked  so. 

^^  Well,  dearest,"  she  said,  *^  you  shall  at  least 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  me.  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  that  foolish  secret." 

"You  do  so  under  the  belief  that  you  will 
thus  establish  a  claim  upon  me  for  similar  con- 
fidence?" 

"  I  hope  so,  Anthony." 

'^Then  I  must  decline  to  listen  to  your  com- 
munication. I  agree  to  no  such  compact.  I 
recognise  no  such  obligation." 

"  Dear  love,  I  am  not  bargaining ;  I  will  make 
no  claim  at  all ;  it  shall  all  be  left  to  your  own 
generosity  ;  I  will  tell  you  this  simply  as  a  relief 
to  myself,  asking  nothing  in  return." 

"  It  is  much  easier  to  tell  the  secrets  of  others, 
than  to  respect  them,  Mary.  Keep  your  promise 
and  be  silent." 
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*^  You  absolved  me  from  my  promise,  Anthony." 

"  I  retract  the  absolution." 

"Dearest,  I  am  sure  a  promise  of  that  kind 
is  nothing  between  a  wife  and  her  husband. 
Only  consider." 

"  Well,  keep  it,"  he  said,  angrily. 

"  Have  I  vexed  you,  Anthony  ?" 

''  Have  you  nothing  else  to  tell  me,  Mary  ?" 

"Nothing." 

He  turned  from  her — the  word  "hypocrite" 
on  his  tongue. 

"  Let  this  subject  be  dropped,"  he  said,  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  and  he  walked  away.  Mary 
stood,  half  confused  and  very  sorrowful,  bending 
over  an  early  daffodil.  She  picked  the  flower 
at  last  and  threw  it  over  the  garden-wall.  It 
was  wet  with  tears. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

PRISONER'S    HOLE. 

Betsy,  the  nursemaid,  had  a  cousin,  and  liis 
attributes  were  cousinly.  For  example,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  leaving  his  work  every  Tuesday 
afternoon  when  it  was  fine  weather.  Not  that  the 
connection  between  cousins  and  the  day  of  Mars 
is  universal,  but  in  the  present  instance  it  was 
particular.  Tuesday  was  at  this  time  a  day  on 
which  the  Borough  Wall  meadow  was  kept 
closed  for  the  private  use  of  its  proprietor ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  Master  Tony  was  usually  sent 
there  with  his  nurse  to  play  about  the  ruins. 
Betsy's  cousin  was  the  fool  of  fate ;  a  hebdomadal 
series  of  accidental  events  persisted  in  bringing 
him  to  a  weak  part  of  the  Borough  Wall  meadow 
fence  whenever  he  left  his  work,  in  fine  weather. 
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on  Tuesday  afternoon.  When  it  rained,  the 
series  was  interrupted,  and  when  he  took  a  holi- 
day on  Wednesday,  there  was  a  certain  cynosure 
named  Hannah  guiding  his  path  that  day.  But 
on  fine  Tuesday  afternoons,  being  brought  up 
suddenly  by  the  weak  part  of  the  Borough 
Wall  meadow  fence,  the  spirit  which  makes  men 
heroes  made  a  trespasser  of  Betsy's  cousin.  Re- 
senting the  impediment,  he  boldly  cleared  it,  aiid, 
always  to  the  astonishment  of  both,  to  Betsy's 
high  displeasure,  to  the  admiration  of  the  lesser 
loves,  and  to  the  content  of  Master  Tony,  was 
found  face  to  face  with  Betsy  under  the  ruins.. 
Master  Tony's  content  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  having  appeared  before  each  other 
in  this  way,  Betsy's  cousin  and  herself  retained 
their  relative  positions  for  a  considerable  time,, 
and  that  during  this  interval  Master  Tony  was  at 
liberty,  without  let  or  hindrance,  to  climb  into  aa 
many  dangers  as  he  had  hairs  upon  his  head. 
The  interview  always  ended  in  the  same  way. 
The  distance  between  the  two  having  gradually 
diminished  (each  observing  nothing  but  the 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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other's  eyes)  till  Betsy's  sleeve  and  the  cousinly 
elbow  came  into  virtual  contact,  the  bent  elbow 
suddenly  straightened  itself,  there  was  a  snatch 
and  a  giggle,  a  capture  and  an  escape,  and  Betsy 
ran  round  the  ruins  calling  out  pretty  sharply, 

"  Master  Tony  !  Master  Tony  !  where  are  you, 
sir?  Master  Tony!  you  naughty  boy!  How 
dare  you,  sir  ?  Let  me  catch  you  at  it  again,  will 
you  ?     It's  time  to  go  homel" 

It  was  mentioned,  a  good  way  back,  that  there 
was  a  certam  underground  passage  connected  with 
the  old  Borough  Wall,  and  also  that  Mrs.  Fraser 
had  made  a  curious  discovery,  by  means  of  which 
she  became  a  witness  of  the  Archery  meeting  in 
the  meadow  before  Anthony's  marriage. 

At  the  end  of  the  ruins  furthest  from  the  town 
there  was  a  sinking  of  the  ground,  laying  bare  a 
perpendicular  piece  of  the  sandstone  rock,  about 
ten  feet  deep,  a  part  of  the  natural  foundation  on 
which  the  wall  was  built.  In  this  piece  of  rock 
was  a  rough  opening,  the  size  of  a  common  door- 
way. All  was  dark  when  you  looked  in.  The 
opening  was  the  mouth  of  an  excavation  which 
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ran  back  under  the  ruins  for  a  few  yards,  then 
turned  suddenly  and  became  a  long,  descending, 
subterranean  gallery,  about  six  feet  high  by  two 
or  three  feet  wide,  roughly  cut  through  the  sand- 
stone and  opening  at  last  in  a  low  narrow  meadow 
by  the  river  side,  where  the  stream  bent  from  its 
former  course,  some  two  hundred  yards  or  more 
from  the  Borough  Wall.  This  meadow  had  once 
been  part  of  the  river-bed  and  was  often  flooded. 
The  rock,  covered  with  grass  and  divided  into 
small  fields,  sloped  gradually  down  to  it  from  the 
ruins,  ending  abruptly  in  a  low  cliff  which  had 
formerly  been  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  which 
a  series  of  natural  caverns  had  been  hollowed  by 
the  action  of  the  water.  The  gallery  ended  in  one 
of  these  caverns,  and  this  end  of  it  was  not  very 
easily  found,  because,  with  the  light  behind  you, 
all  the  little  caves  looked  dark,  and  they  were  all 
a  good  deal  like  one  another.  The  existence  of 
this  gallery  was  well  known.  It  was  called 
Prisoner's  Hole.  There  was  a  tradition  that  a 
strong  tower  had  once  been  built  against  the 
end   of  the   Borough  Wall;   that   a    mysteiious 
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stranger  had  been  confined  there,  and  that  he 
had  effected  his  own  escape  by  excavating  the 
sandstone  rock  from  his  prison  to  the  river — with 
his  hands  and  nails  only,  the  legend  added: 
and  perhaps  the  probabilities  of  the  story  were  not 
greatly  affected  by  the  addition.  Concerning  this 
gallery  many  learned  discussions  had  taken  place 
in  former  years,  and  at  one  time  strangers  were 
taken  through  it  as  one  of  the  sights  of  the  town. 
At  last  in  trying  to  widen  a  narrow  part  of  it,  where 
ladies  suffered  generally  from  the  abrasion  of  their 
garments,  a  portion  of  the  roof  was  knocked  down; 
its  removal  was  not  easy,  the  attempt  to  clear  it 
was  given  up,  and  the  passage  was  stopped. 
When  nobody  could  any  longer  enter  at  one  end 
and  come  out  at  the  other,  the  interest  in  it 
died  away.  So  it  continued  for  years,  and  Mrs. 
Fraser  was  the  first  person  w^ho  discovered  that 
the  passage  had  been  re-opened.  Who  had  cleared 
away  the  obstacle  w^as  never  fully  ascertained, 
but  when  subsequent  events  again  called  public 
attention  to  Prisoner's  Hole,  it  was  remembered 
that   on  the  occasion  of  a  great  burglary  some 
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years   before,   the   robbers   had   been   traced    to 
the  Borough  Wall  meadow,  but  no  further ;  and 
it    was    supposed    they    had    cleared    the    pas- 
sage beforehand,    secretly,  to  make  their  escape 
more  easy.     Mrs.   Fraser's   discovery   was   acci- 
dental.     Many   people   went   into    the    entranc^o 
to  the  gallery,  as  far  as  the  first  turning;  but 
none   ventured   further   on  account  of  the  dark- 
ness.    Mrs.  Eraser,  hovering  about  the  meadow 
when   she  came   to   the   neighbourhood   of  Por- 
chester  after   her   husband's  death,  happened  to 
pry  into  this   darkness  at  a  time  when  the  sun 
w^as   setting  with  unusual  splendor  just  opposite 
the    caverns    by    the    river    side.     The    gallery 
beyond    the    turning   was   nearly   straight,    and 
the   intense  brightness   of  tlie  horizon  caused   a 
glimmer   of  light   from  the  other   end   to  reach 
Mrs.  Fraser's  eye.     She  was  adventurous  enough 
to     follow    it.       She    congratulated    herself    on 
having   done   so,   since   her   discovery   gave   her 
the   means   of  ready   and   unobserved   access   to 
the   Borough  Wall   meadow.      She   could   walk 
along  the  river  side,  where  there  w^as  no  path, 
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except  one  rarely  used^  leading  only  into  the 
field  in  which  the  caverns  were;  could  ascend 
the  subterranean  gallery,  emerge  at  the  end 
of  the  ruins  among  old  hawthorn  bushes  which 
grew  on  the  lower  level  about  the  opening  in 
the  rock,  and  by  stepping  on  one  or  two  ledges 
obtain  views  in  all  directions  without  fear  of 
being  seen.  Mrs.  Fraser  had  made  frequent 
use  of  her  discovery.  Anthony,  Mary,  and  the 
child  had  all  been  watched  and  scrutinized  again 
and  again.  She  kept  the  secret  jealously.  Owen 
Williams  alone  had  been  entrusted  with  it, 
and  under  his  directions  she  had  used  it  once 
or  twice  for  the  furtherance  of  their  mutual 
designs.  It  was  not  by  his  advice,  however, 
or  indeed  for  any  definite  purpose  of  her  own, 
that  she  groped  her  way  up  Prisoner's  Hole  a 
few  hours  after  Mary  had  thrown  her  daffodil 
over  the  garden  wall.  She  left  Chosen  Forest 
with  the  young  buds  shaking  in  the  March 
wind,  but  with  no  sympathy  between  herself 
and  Spring.  An  unusual  sadness  had  seized 
upon  her,   a  desponding,  aching,  tearful  misery. 
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and  she  went  out  chiefly  because  she  was 
driven  out,  the  hopeless  spirit  was  so  strong. 
She  looked  hard  at  the  flowing  water  as  she 
walked  along  the  lonely  path  by  the  river  side, 
and  once  she  stopped  with  her  face  towards  it, 
and  then  turned  shuddering  away.  The  day 
was  Tuesday,  and  it  was  fine.  When  Mrs. 
Fraser  peered  through  the  hawthorn  bushes  she 
saw  Betsy  and  Betsy's  cousin  under  the  ash 
trees,  but  she  did  not  see  the  child.  Chang- 
ing her  position,  and  looking  along  the  back 
of  the  ruins,  she  saw  Master  Tony  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  grass  behind,  trying  hard  to 
pull  a  large  projecting  nail  out  of  the  wooden 
palings.  Mrs.  Fraser  had  ventured  on  two 
occasions  to  cross  the  field  and  speak  to  the 
child  when  she  saw  him  in  it,  and  by  the  gift 
of  certain  foreign  sweetmeats,  delicious  beyond 
anything  he  had  tasted,  she  had  made  herself 
in  the  boy's  thoughts  a  benignant  mystery,  to 
be  looked  for  with  wide  eyes  and  dreamy  ex- 
pectation. Havmg  an  indefinite  idea  that  such 
sweets  as  these  must  be  forbidden  joys,  he  never 
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spoke  of  them,  and  though  at  times  a  vague 
mention  of  "  the  lady  "  came  from  his  lips,  he 
invariably  refused  to  give  any  information  as  to 
his  meaning. 

Mrs.  Fraser  watched  the  boy  as  he  tugged 
with  all  his  might  at  the  great  nail.  All  his 
might,  however,  was  less  than  enough ;  and  find- 
ing his  efforts  fruitless,  he  bethought  himself  of 
turning  the  piece  of  obstinate  old  iron  to  better 
account,  by  putting  his  foot  on  it  and  trying 
whether,  with  this  assistance,  he  could  not  climb 
over  the  palings.  This  enterprise  was  progressing 
favorably;  one  of  his  legs  was  already  across 
the  upper  bar,  and  there  was  a  very  fair  pro- 
spect of  his  precipitating  himself  into  the  river, 
sixty  feet  below,  when  Mrs.  Fraser,  stepping 
forward  from  the  hawthorn  bushes,  caught  him 
by  the  shoulder  and  lifted  him  safely  to  the 
ground  again. 

"  Child,  you  might  have  been  killed ;  but  you 
are  like  your  father." 

The  boy  recognised  her,  but  looked  at  her 
this  time  with  doubtful  approbation. 
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^*  You  no  business  to  take  me  down." 
''  You  had  no  business  to  be  climbing." 
"You   take    me   down   again,   me   teach    you 
something!"   said  the  young  gentleman,  with    a 
consequential  toss  of  his  head. 

Mrs.  Eraser  smiled  and  produced  her  sweet- 
meats, which  Master  Tony  accepted  without  hesi- 
tation, though  still  pouting  a  little. 

"Me  not  let  you  take  me  down,"  said  he,  and 
he  turned  away  from  her  with  the  sugar  between 
his  lips.  Betsy's  voice  was  now  heard  calling 
him  on  the  other  side  of  the  ruins,  and  that 
exemplary  nurserymaid  appeared  immediately 
afterwards,  hot  and  breathless  with  the  energy 
of  her  search. 

''  Oh,  you  naughty  boy !  oh,  fie.  Master  Tony  ! " 
but  Mrs.  Fraser  turned  the  tables  upon  her  by 
describing  the  child's  danger  and  rebuking  her 
for  her  neglect.  Betsy  took  the  boy  home,  a 
little  crest-fallen  herself,  while  Mrs.  Fraser,  sadder 
even  than  before,  passed  again  behind  the  haw- 
thorn bushes  and  retraced  her  steps  through 
Prisoner's  Hole. 
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"Now,  Master  Tony,  if  you  tell  your  mamma 
what  you've  been  doing,  I  '11  just  smack  you  well ; 
mind  that!" 

^'  Me  not  tell  my  mamma,  Betty ;  but  if  you 
smack  me,  me  send  you  to  Jellicho." 

Whereupon  Betsy  and  her  charge  re-entered 
the  Bank  garden  with  this  mutual  understanding. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


BELLADONNA. 


Mrs.  Fkaser  returned  to  the  Chancery  House 
in  her  usual  secret  and  solitary  way;  desired 
her  Italian  maid  to  prepare  tea  for  her  an  hour 
sooner  than  usual,  because  she  was  weary  and 
low  in  spirits;  and  sitting  down  to  her  easel, 
retouched  a  melancholy  sky  and  dreary  land- 
scape with  washes  of  a  still  sadder  tone.  Owen 
Williams  paid  her  a  visit  while  she  was  thus 
occupied.  She  seemed  glad  to  see  him,  in  an 
unhappy  way;  put  her  painting  aside  and  sat 
down  with  him  by  the  window,  for  it  was  not 
yet  evening. 

"You  look  dull,  Mrs.  Fraser,"  said  Owen, 
after  a  quick  examination  of  her  face. 

*'  Mr.  Williams,  I  am  perfectly  miserable." 
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'*  Very  solitary  here,  madam." 

^'  Worse  than  solitary,  a  thousand  times." 

^^  Has  Mr.  Forrest  been  here  lately,  madam  ?  " 

^'  He  came  yesterday." 

**  You^  quarrelled,  perhaps  ?  " 

We  never  quarrel.  It  would  be  better  if  we 
did." 

^'  His  visits  give  you  no  satisfaction,  it  appears  ?  " 

'^  Satisfaction  !  they  are  tearing  me  to  pieces." 

^'  You  wish  them  to  be  discontinued  then  ?  " 

"No;  never!" 

"  Mrs.  Eraser,  suppose  you  were  to  be  candid 
Avith  me." 

"  And  tell  you  my  feelings,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  know  them,  madam." 

"  Good  heavens !  If  you  do,  Mr.  Williams,  you 
must  be  a  perfect  fiend." 

"  For  what  reason,  Mrs.  Fraser  ?  " 

"  For  what  reason  !  "  she  repeated,  impetuously. 
"  For  leading  me  to  this ;  for  bringing  me  to 
this  place  of  torment;  for  lighting  these  fires 
round  me;  for  putting  this  burning  shame  upon 
my  head." 
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"  Madam,  you  had  an  interest  in  Mr.  Anthony 
Forrest;  you  desired  to  do  him  some  service; 
I  have  enabled  you  to  gratify  that  desire." 

She  answered  nothing.  She  rocked  herself  to 
and  fro. 

"  You  wished  for  his  society,"  Owen  continued. 
"  I  have  given  you  his  society.  You  thought 
it  would  be  a  gain  to  yourself  to  lay  him  imder 
an  obligation.  In  his  own  opinion  he  is  under 
many  obligations  to  you.  His  visits  are  as 
secret  as  could  be  wished  and  almost  as  frequent 
as  you  choose  to  make  them." 

"  The  greater  the  shame,  the  worse  the  misery," 
said  Mrs.  Fraser,  passionately.  "You  had  no 
right  to  do  this  for  me,  if  I  prayed  for  it  on 
my  knees." 

"  Your  meaning,  madam,  is,  doubtless,  that 
clandestine  meetings  of  this  kind  are  dangerous; 
and  that  passion,  kindled  or  heightened  by  them, 
is  shameful." 

She  blushed  deeply,  and  looked  him  fiercely 
in  the  face. 

**  You  dare  to  say  this,  Mr.  Williams  !  " 
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"I  take  it,  madam,  that  I  express  your  own 
sentiments." 

"And  does  that  justify  you  in  uttering  them 
before  my  face?  You  are  the  accomplice,  the 
designer,  the  chief  agent  in  the  whole  of  it.  More 
than  that,  Mr.  Williams,  you  are  a  gentleman, 
and  I " 

She  turned  her  face  away  and  hid  it.  Owen 
seemed  to  smile  slightly  under  his  heavy  brows. 

"  Madam,  your  indignation  is  natural ;  I  make 
no  complaint,  but  I  have  an  explanation  to  offer. 
Supposing  the  case  to  be  as  we  have  put  it,  you 
might  with  great  propriety  call  me  a  villain, 
but  you  are  not  yet  perfectly  aware  of  all  the 
circumstances.  I  have  aided  you  in  your  secret 
meetings  with  a  married  man,  it  is  true,  but  not, 
Mrs.  Fraser,  with  a  man  whom  you  cannot 
marry." 

She  turned  slowly  towards  him  again  with  in- 
credulous curiosity,  looked  keenly  at  his  impene- 
trable face,  and  dropped  her  eyes. 

"  You  treat  me,"  she  said,  "  with  bitter  satire. 
You  mean  to  remind  me  that  life   is   doubtful ; 
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that  when  I  am  old  and  shrivelled  I  may  still  see 
Mr.  Forrest  a  widower  before  I  die." 

"  That  is  not  my  meaning,  Mrs.  Fraser.  The 
law  adds  two  conditions  to  the  marriage  bond. 
To  hold  her  husband  in  its  fetters  it  is  necessary 
not  only  that  the  wife  should  live,  but  also  that 
she  should  be  faithful." 

Mrs.  Fraser  started  violently  and  turned 
deadly  pale.  There  was  a  short  silence  between 
them. 

"Do  you  mean,"   she  said,  almost  under  her 

breath,  ''^that  Mary  Forrest  is "   she  paused 

again. 

"The  charge  is  serious,  Mrs,  Fraser,  and  the 
proof  generally  difficult,  but  I  believe  it  may  be 
obtained.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  how  deeply 
Mr.  Forrest  is  interested  in  having  it  brought  to 
light,  or  what  must  be  his  objection  to  anyone 
who  should  free  him  from  a  dishonored  mar- 
riage." 

"  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Williams  ?  " 

''  These  things,  madam,  are  always  possible." 

She  colored,  but  shrank  proudly  from  him. 
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"  You  mistake,  sir." 

"  I  meant,  under  the  circumstances,"  he  repHed. 
She  bowed  her  head  sHghtly. 

"  Does  Anthony  know  this  ?  " 

*'  At  present  he  barely  doubts.  It  is  not  his 
character  to  be  suspicious.  A  truth  like  this  must 
be  forced  upon  him.  It  ought  to  be  forced  upon 
him,  I  conceive." 

"  It  ought  indeed.  Have  you  undertaken  this 
dreadful  office  ?  " 

"  With  your  assistance,  Mrs.  Eraser,  I  have 
resolved  to  undertake  it." 

"What  can  I  do?" 

"  At  present  only  this :  make  yourself  as 
agreeable  as  yoti  can  to  Mr.  Forrest;  get  back 
as  much  of  his  regard  as  you  find  means  to  do. 
This  may  lessen  the  blow,  make  him  more  open 
to  conviction,  and  prepare  the  way  for  better 
things  afterwards.  In  a  short  time  I  shall .  ask 
your  further  assistance  in  procuring  the  necessary 
proof." 

"  Mr.  Williams ! "  she  could  hardly  speak,  her 
breathing  was  so  hurried,  "  do  you  know  what 
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you  are  saying  ?  what  you  are  doing  to  me  ?  For 
these  months  and  months  I  have  been  meetincr 
Anthony  Forrest  under  a  pressure  that  has  kept 
me  calm,  but  has  nearly  stifled  me.  I  can  take  it 
off,  I  can  try  to  win  him  back  ;  my  beauty  is  not 
all  ruined,  my  power  is  not  all  dead ;  I  can  still 
make  myself  what  Mary  Griffiths  could  never  be. 
But  I  shall  let  out  such  gathered  passion,  such 
smothered  fire,  that  success  or  madness  must  be 
the  alternative.  If  you  deceive  me  or  if  you 
fail  me,  you  will  have  a  maniac  at  your  heels." 

He  met  her  glaring  eyes  with  his  keen  and 
cold  ones. 

"  I  undertake,  Mrs.  Fraser,  with  your  assist- 
ance, to  prove  Mary  Forrest  a  faithless  wife." 

"  You  do  ?— you  do  ?  But  what  then  ?  Oh,  Mr. 
Williams,  what  then?  It  will  break  his  heart, 
or  he  wdll  forgive  her." 

"  He  will  divorce  her,  Mrs.  Fraser.  Do  you 
know  so  little  of  him  ?  He  will  divorce  her,  and 
be  at  liberty  to  make  a  better  choice.  If  grati- 
tude has  any  weight  with  him  he  will  choose 
here." 

VOL.  II.  R 
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"Gratitude!"  she  cried,  getting  up  from  her 
seat,  and  pressing  her  forehead  against  the  cold 
marble  of  the  mantel-piece ;  "  gratitude  for  such 
a  service  !     He  will  hate  me  ! " 

"When  you  think  more  quietly  about  it, 
madam,  you  will  change  your  opinion." 

She  had  already  changed  it.  She  stood  with 
hot  cheeks  and  flaming  eyes,  staring  through  the 
window-panes. 

"  Divorced  from  her ;  freed  from  shame ! "  she 
said,  half-whispering.  "  Yes ;  there  will  be  cause 
enough  for  gratitude.  I  saved  his  child's  life 
this  very  day." 

,    "  A   happy  accident,   madam.      You    perceive 
heaven  helps  om^  enterprise." 

Whether  he  spoke  in  piety  or  blasphemy  would 
have  been  hard  to  say  for  anything  in  the  ex- 
ternal signs. 

"I  had  no  love  for  Mary  Griffiths'  child," 
she  said ;  "  but  the  boy  is  like  his  father." 

Mr.  Williams  became  curious,  and  obtained 
from  her  all  the  details  of  her  afternoon  adventure 
by  the  ruins. 
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"  What  you  have  told  me  may  be  of  service," 
said  he.  "We  must  have  patience,  madam,  and 
proceed  cautiously.  Have  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Forrest  to-morrow — control  yourself.  This 
business  requires  time." 

He  gave  her  a  few  instructions,  most  of  which 
had  to  be  repeated,  for  her  thoughts  were  inclined 
to  wander. 

"Is  it  Richard  Hathorne?"  she  asked,  as  he 
opened  the  door  to  go. 

"  We  will  mention  no  names  at  present,"  Owen 
answered;  and  he  left  her.  He  left  her  to  an 
evening  of  strange  excitement.  Was  this  to  be 
the  end  of  it  all  ?  Was  her  triumph  to  come  at 
last,  by  means  so  unexpected,  in  a  way  so  shock- 
ing to  her  womanhood,  so  grateful  to  her  passions  ? 
She  called  it  justice ;  she  clothed  her  hatred  for 
Mary  in  the  dress  of  virtuous  indignation ;  she 
thought  of  Anthony,  first,  as  properly  punished 
for  his  scorn  of  her ;  then  as  an  object  of  pity 
whom  she  would  forgive  and  deliver ;  finally,  as- 
a  fellow -sufferer  with  herself  through  mutual 
errors,  which  a  happy  chance — she  was  less  bold 

R    2 
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than  Owen  and  did  not  say  Providence — was 
going  to  repair.  In  the  midst  of  her  mental 
tumult,  she  remembered  the  words  of  her  own 
wild  imprecation — "Let  her  curse  you;  let  her 
be  false  to  you."  They  struck  her  with  some- 
thing like  awe.  The  hand  of  Fate  seemed  over 
her  and  she  was  quieter  afterwards. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    MISSISSIPPI    RIVEK. 

"  Richard  Hathorne  is  a  bankrupt,  Mary,"  said 
Anthony,  on  Wednesday  morning,  coming  into 
her  dressing-room  soon  after  breakfast,  while  she 
was  putting  on  her  bonnet.  He  spoke  sternly, 
watching  her  as  he  did  so. 

"A  bankrupt,  Anthony!"  Mary  thought  for 
the  moment  that  her  husband  had  made  him  so, 
and  blushed  scarlet.  Anthony  frowned  darkly. 
"  That  is  not  all,"  he  said.  "  His  failure  is 
a  disgraceful  one." 

"No,  surely,  dearest.     It  cannot  be  disgraceful." 

"When  your  husband  states  a  fact,  Mary, 
he  expects  you  to  believe  him." 

"  Is  it  your  doing,  Anthony  ?  Is  it  you  who 
have  made  a  bankrupt  of  him?" 
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"  In  justice  it  should  have  been,  but  in  fact  it 
is  not." 

"  Thank  Heaven  for  that !  "  said  Maiy. 

^^  Thank  Heaven  for  blessings,  Mary ;  not  for 
temptations." 

"  Temptations,  husband  ?  " 

"Wlien  miworthy  wishes  are  fulfilled,  Mary, 
I  call  it  a  temptation." 

"  Whatever  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  explanation  to  give,  but  I  have  a 
command  to  lay  upon  you.  Twice  already  I 
have  desired  you,  on  perfectly  sufficient  gromids, 
to  break  off  all  association  with  the  Hathornes. 
On  both  occasions  I  have  allowed  a  tenderness 
for  your  feelings  to  overcome  my  purpose  and 
silence  my  judgment.  Do  not  expect,  Mary,  to 
find  the  same  weakness  in  me  again.  I  repeat 
my  command,  for  the  third  time,  and  finally,  and 
I  do  so  that  it  may  be  obeyed." 

"Dear  love,  you  cannot  be  in  earnest.  To 
choose  such  a  moment  as  this  to  turn  our  backs 
upon  them!  Why,  if  it  were  no  question  of 
love,  if  they  were  mere  acquaintances,  it  would 
be  utterly  cruel  and  wrong!" 
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^'I  have  not  come  to  argue  this  question, 
Mary ;  my  will  is  inexorable.  Richard  Ha- 
thorne's  bankruptcy  is  a  discreditable  one;  so 
discreditable  that  to  the  world  outside  it  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  step  I  desire  you  to  take. 
There  are  other  reasons  of  which  the  world  may 
as  well  know  nothing :  we  may  speak  of  them 
by  and  by ;  at  present  I  do  not  choose  to  let  this 
opportunity  slip  away." 

"  Anthony,  you've  listened  to  me  before ;  I  'm 
sure  you'll  let  me  speak  again  for  Lucy's  sake — 
and  for  your  better  angel's." 

"  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  distinctly 
heard  me,  Mary — " 

"  I  am  certain,  dearest,  you  will  let  me  speak — " 

"  If  you  have  not  listened,  Mary,  I  have  only 
to  repeat  my  definite  command  that  your  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Hathornes  ceases  from  this 
moment." 

He  turned  and  left  the  room,  shutting  the 
door  behind  him.  Mary  stood  confounded  before 
her  looking-glass,  with  her  bonnet  in  her  hand. 
The    sweetest    temper   has  its   wilful  moments. 
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and  this  was  one  of  Mary's.  She  felt  herself 
ill-used  and  trampled  upon.  She  looked  in  the 
mirror  and  saw  her  round  lips  pouting,  and 
her  cheeks  a-glow,  and  she  saw  them  with  a 
certain  approbation.  Something  had  upset  his 
temper;  he  was  unjust  and  unkind;  his  refusal 
to  accept  her  offered  confidence  or  to  extend 
his  own  the  day  before  was  a  piece  of  unreason- 
able perversity;  his  dislike  of  Hathome  arose 
from  party  spirit  and  was  unworthy  of  him ; 
if  he  had  failed  shamefully,  it  was  shameful  to 
desert  him  at  such  a  time,  and  Lucy  at  least 
was  innocent,  whatever  his  faults  might  be.  She 
herself  had  not  promised  to  obey  her  husband's 
command;  he  had  not  even  asked  her  for  such 
a  promise.!  If  he  expected  obedience,  he  certainly 
ought  to  ask  for  it.  He  could  not  accuse  her 
of  breaking  her  word  '  if  she  went  to  see  Lucy 
that  very  morning,  as  she  had  intended  to  do ; 
and  Lucy  must  be  in  such  trouble.  She  put 
on  her  bonnet  rather  hastily:  the  lips  in  the 
looking-glass  were  still  pouting  and  the  cheeks 
still   red.     Mary  went   out:    she  walked   slowly 
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down  the  Market  Place,  towards  the  street  lead- 
ing to  Richard  Hathorne's.  Then  she  thought 
of  some  shopping  that  should  be  done,  and  she 
went  and  did  it.  Then,  standing  hesitating  at 
the  shop  door,  she  turned  in  another  direction 
and  paid  a  visit  to  a  poor  woman  who  was  ill. 
Coming  out  again  she  stood  once  more  hesitating. 
"  If  I  told  him  I  was  going,  it  would  be  less 
like  a  quarrel,"  she  thought;  and  she  went 
home.  She  entered  by  the  back  door,  think- 
ing she  should  see  Anthony.  The  door  of  the 
Bank  parlor  was  closed  and  the  new  junior 
clerk  (the  head  clerk  had  become  a  partner 
since  old  Mr.  Forrest's  death)  informed  her 
that  Anthony  would  be  engaged  for  half  an 
hour.  So  she  went  up-stairs  into  the  drawing- 
room  to  arrange  some  violets  brought  home  by 
Master  Tony.  Daniel  Hobbes  was  announced 
while  she  was  doing  this.  He  came  in  look- 
ing so  kind  and  cheerful  that  it  did  her  good 
to  see  him;  but  there  was  an  unusual  tender- 
ness about  him,  and  his  friendly  words,  *^My 
dear    Mrs.  Forrest,    I    disturb    you    in    one    of 
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Flora's  occupations,"  were  said  with  a  suppressed 
sigh. 

^^  These  are  Tony's  violets,  Mr.  Hobbes,  and 
they  take  a  long  time.  He  expects  me  to  put 
them  all  in  water,  but  he  forgets  to  pick  the 
stalks  as  well  as  the  flowers." 

''  The  happy  innocence  of  childhood,  my  dear 
madam,  gathering  the  sweets  of  life  without 
thinking  how  to  keep  them.  You  are  dressed 
and  going  out,  and  I  am  decidedly  in  the 
way." 

"Not  at  all,  Mr.  Hobbes ;  I  have  just  been 
walking  and  have  not  taken  my  bonnet  off.  You 
have  heard  this  sad  news  about  Richard  Ha- 
thome  ?  " 

'^  Too  true,  too  true,"  said  Mr.  Hobbes,  with 
another  sigh.  "  A  most  melancholy  affair.  He 
has  been  imprudent,  imprudent ;  I  'm  afraid 
everything  is  lost;  his  character  too,  they  say, 
but  I  can't  believe  it.  Poor  Miss  Lucy — it's 
a  great  shock;  a  terrible  shock  —  I  had  some 
particular  business  to  talk  about,  my  dear  madam, 
relating  to  Miss  Lucy." 
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"Pray,  tell  it,  Mr.  Hobbes.  Tony  is  out  and 
I  have  nothing  to  do." 

"You  are  very  kind,  Mrs.  Forrest;  always 
very  kind.  It's  quite  a  little  story ;  I  may  say 
almost  a  romance.  I  have  been  going  over  the 
Borough  records  and  papers  for  the  last  four 
years,  madam,  as  you  know,  in  search  after 
the  Porticeaster  document;  quite  unsuccessful  so 
far,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  My  father 
left  them  in  singular  confusion ;  mixed  up  his 
private  papers  with  the  public  ones,  and  dying 
suddenly,  as  you  know,  had  no  opportunity  of 
putting  them  to  rights  beforehand.  A  few  months 
ago  I  turned  up  the  title  to  some  land  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  we  all  made  jokes  about  it. 
As  to  the  value  of  the  possession  my  expectation 
is  that  the  jokes  were  the  best  part  of  it,  but 
in  other  respects  it  turned  ou.t  to  have  a  serious 
bearing  on  Miss  Lucy's  interest.  Miss  Lucy's 
parents,  madam,  were  Americans.  Her  father  and 
mine  were  friends.  Her  father  left  America  and 
came  to  England  when  Miss  Lucy  was  very 
young,  and  about  that  time   my  father  had  a 
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notion  of  leaving  England  and  going  to  America. 
Mr.  Hathorne  had  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  my  father  had  a  large  field  near 
Porchester,  about  fifty  acres,  and  they  agreed  to 
make  an  exchange.  The  exchange  was  made,  and 
Mr.  Hathorne,  senior,  settled  the  field  upon  Miss 
Lucy's  mother  and  after  her  upon  Miss  Lucy. 
My  father  drew  all  the  deeds,  and  they  were  left 
in  his  hands.  Mr.  Hathorne  went  back  to 
America  to  settle  his  affairs,  and  died  two  days 
after  he  landed,  and  my  father  himself  died 
before  the  news  came.  Now  nobody  but  them- 
selves knew  a  word  about  the  exchange  they  had 
just  made,  and  all  the  documents  were  mixed 
up  and  lost  among  the  papers  in  the  Town 
Clerk's  office.  So  you  see,  my  dear  Mrs.  Forrest, 
I  stepped  very  innocently  into  my  father's  shoes, 
took  possession  of  the  field  of  fifty  acres,  and  have 
been  enjoying  Miss  Lucy's  lawful  inheritance  for 
near  half  my  life ;  a  mistake  to  be  very  much 
regretted,  though  not  at  present  to  be  helped. 
The  only'extenuating  circumstance  is  in  the  fact 
that  I  came  upon  the  papers  which  explain  this 
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little  affair  only  yesterday  evening ;  a  most  fortu- 
nate coincidence,  for  Miss  Lucy  will  come  into  lier 
rights  just  when  they  are  most  valuable — most 
valuable,"  and  he  sighed  again. 

*^  What  a  strange   story,  Mr.  Hobbes  !     Does 
Lucy  know  about  it  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  my  dear  madam ;  not  yet.  That  is 
where  I  have  hoped  for  your  assistance.  If  you 
would  have  the  goodness  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances to  Miss  Lucy,  and  tell  her  that  the  field 
is  hers  in  her  own  right,  and  if  you  could  say 
a  word  in  favor  of  Mr.  Martin  Dove,  who  is 
rather  timid  and  may  be  afraid  to  speak — that  is, 
ray  dear  Mrs.  Forrest,  if  Miss  Lucy  and  Mr.  Dove 
— unfortunately  Mr.  Dove's  own  income  is  very 
small — if  he  and  Miss  Lucy  could  have  it  pointed 
out  to  them  that  they  might  live — not  in  proper 
elegance,  but  still  perhaps  happily  —  happily  — 
on  the  rental  of  the  field,  it  might  be  a  relief 
to  all  parties,  considering  the  trouble  into  which 
Lucy  and  her  brother  have  just  now  fallen, 
madam." 

There  was   a  certain  quiver  iu  his  voice  and 
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a  curious  dimness  about  his  eyes;  and  Mary,  as 
she  looked  and  listened,  saw  him  through  and 
through  with  the  quickness  of  a  woman. 

^^  Mr.  Hobbes,"  she  said,  very  gently,  "  why  do 
you  not  take  this  message  yourself  to  Lucy  ?  " 

"My  dear  madam,  I  have  known  Miss  Lucy 
a  long  while — a  long  while.  If  you  could  have 
the  goodness  to  do  this  little  business  for 
me—" 

Mary  could  not  resist  the  entreaty  of  his 
eyes.  The  work  was  too  pure,  the  office  too 
sacred,  for  even  her  husband's  interdict  to  in- 
terfere. 

"  I  will  take  your  message,"  she  said,  giving 
her  hand  to  her  old  friend.  "You  make  me 
the  bearer  of  a  noble  sacrifice." 

"  A  lawful  restitution,  madam ;  certainly  no- 
thing but  a  lawful  restitution." 

^^  Oh !  you  mean  as  regards  the  land,"  said 
Mary.  "  But,  Mr.  Hobbes,  is  not  this  the  whole 
of  your  property  ?  " 

"  Unfortunately,  madam,  I  inherited  no  more 
and  I  have   amassed  nothing,  which  is  greatly 
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to  be  regretted,  since  it  makes  it  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  restore  at  once  the  rents  I  have  received 
already." 

"  But  bow,  then,  do  you  tbink  of  living  ?  " 

He  sigbed,  and  tben  laugbed  a  little. 

"I  tbink  I  may  give  lectures,  my  dear  madam ; 
lectures  about  fossils  and  the  ancients.  If  my 
lectures  prove  unprofitable,  I  will  write  tbe 
history  of  Porchester.  If  that  publication  should 
be  a  failure,  I  must  embark  for  the  Mississippi 
river  and  seek  my  paternal  inheritance  among 
the  alligators." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Hobbes  had  left,  Mary  went 
down  again  to  the  Bank.  "  I  will  tell  him 
plainly  that  I  am  going  to  Lucy,"  she  thoughts 
"It  will  be  better  than  going  first  and  telling 
him  afterwards." 

Anthony  was  out,  however.  He  had  gone  on 
horseback  ;  over  Chosen  Forest,  the  clerk  believed, 
to  inquire  about  some  property.  He  was  not 
likely  to  be  back  for  some  hours.  A  note  from 
Lucy  arrived  at  the  same  time.  "  You  know 
our  great  grief,"  it   said.     "  Kichard  is   obliged 
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to  go  to  France  immediately  for  perhaps  two  or 
three  weeks ;  not  to  be  out  of  the  way,  but  to 
save  some  of  his  property.  He  leaves  in  three 
hours.     Come  to  us." 

"  Poor  Hathorne  !  "  thought  Mary.  "  How  this 
news  of  mine  would  comfort  him  on  his  journey ! 
He  shall  hear  it  before  he  goes." 

She  left  the  note  in  the  Bank  parlor  for  An- 
thony to  see,  thinking  it  would  help  to  justify  her, 
and  went  to  Lucy  Hathorne.  She  found  Lucy 
with  wet  eyes,  but  bearing  up  bravely.  It  was 
so  kind  of  Mary  to  come  to  her;  she  thought 
everybody  else  would  forsake  them  now,  but  she 
knew-  Mary  would  not.  Richard  had  gone  to 
make  some  last  arrangements  with  his  lawyer, 
but  he  would  be  in  presently,  and  would  be  so 
grateful  for  Mary's  kindness  in  coming.  Richard 
had  been  led  away  by  other  people,  and  of  course 
had  been  imprudent,  though  it  w^as  that  village 
failure  that  had  really  ruined  him ;  but  he  had 
done  it  all  for  the  sake  of  giving  his  sister  a 
splendid  fortune ;  and  she  cared  nothing  for  for- 
time,  not   she ;    she  could   earn   her  living  like 
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other  people;  she  could  teach  music  or  serve 
at  a  pastrycook's,  she  was  sure:  and  she  cared 
for  nothing  but  to  have  her  brother  with  her, 
and  to  see  her  dear  friend  Mary  sometimes,  and 
— well,  all  the  rest  of  her  friends  might  do  as 
they  pleased.  She  thought  that  Martin  Dove 
would  come  to  be  talked  at  anyhow,  and  old 
Mr.  Hobbes  was  so  kind ;  and,  indeed,  it  would 
just  show  whose  friendship  was  worth  having ; 
that  was  all. 

Mary  let  her  run  on  till  she  had  relieved 
herself,  and  then  quietly  told  her  she  had  some 
pleasant  news  for  her,  giving  her  very  simply 
Daniel  Hobbes'  message  about  her  own  undoubted 
title  to  the  field.  Lucy  jumped  up,  very  hot  and 
red,  and  seized  Mary  by  both  hands. 

**  Oh,  my  dear !  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a 
thing  !  It's  quite  impossible.  Take  the  field  from 
Mr.  Hobbes,  my  dear !  It's  quite  out  of  the 
question ! " 

"  But  it  is  your  own,  Lucy." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  believe  anything  about  it.  I  know 
it's  all  a  mistake  and  nothing  but  Mr.  Hobbes' 

VOL.  II.  s 
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kindness.     He  is   such  a  kind   man,  you  know. 

Besides,   if  it   was   as   much   mine   as   my   own 

waistband,  I  couldn't  take  it  from  him ;  no,  never ; 

and  I  won't  hear  about  it.     Why  it's  all  the  poor 

man  has  to  live  upon,  you  know  ! " 

^^  But  you  have  nothuig,  Lucy " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  a  great  deal ;   I've  got  my 

head  and  my  fingers,  and  my  face  and  my  tongue, 

and  all  that;   and  I'm   young,  and  we   shall  be 

very  happy  somehow,  Richard  and  I.     Oh  !  bless 

me,  my  dear !     Won't  you  take  your  bonnet  off  ? 

Now  do  come  up-stairs,  and  see  how  I  have  been 

packing ! " 

"He   thinks   the   field  would  be   a   nice   little 

wedding  portion  for  you  if  you  and  Martin  Dove 

were  married." 

"  Martin    Dove !    oh,   my   gracious !      Martin 

Dove   and  me!      Why,   my   dear,   I   should   as 

soon  think  of  marrying  my  own  baby,  if  I  ever 

had  one." 

"  Oh,  Lucy !     Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?  " 
"  Of  course,  I  am.     Martin  Dove !     He's  such 

a  dear  good  goose,  and  you  may  talk   to  him 
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as  long  as  ever  you  please ;  and  I  give  liim  all 
my  errands  that  don't  want  doing,  and  he  forgets 
half  of  them  and  makes  snch  a  mess  of  the  other 
half;  I'd  do  anything  in  the  world  for  Martin 
Dove,  except  marry  him;  that  would  be  too 
much  of  a  joke.  Poor  boy !  If  he  once  begins 
to  marry,  there'll  never  be  any  end  of  it.  If  he 
married  twenty  wives,  he'd  forget  it  all  next 
day." 

Mary  took  her  by  the  waist,  and  kissed  her. 

'^Lucy  dear,  I  am  so  glad,  though  not  for 
poor  Martin's  sake;  but  I  think  there  is  great 
happiness  in  store  for  somebody." 

''  Oh,  for  ever  so  many  people,  my  dear;  but 
don't  say  a  word  about  the  field." 

*^Very  well,  Lucy,  I  shall  send  Mr.  Hobbes 
to  talk  about  it  himself" 

^^Mary!" 

They  looked  in  each  other's  eyes,  Lucy  blush- 
ing, Mary  smiling ;  then  Lucy  fell  upon  Mary's 
neck  and  beoan  to  shake  with  sobs  and  laughter. 

^'  Don't  tell  him,  Mary ;  he  can't  care  for  me ; 
I  am  too  yoimg." 
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Mary  stroked  her  hair  and  answered  that  we 
should  see.  Richard  Hathorne's  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door.  He  had  made  his  last 
arrangements  and  was  ready  to  go.  The  coach 
would  start  in  an  hour.  He  looked  terribly 
depressed  and  ill.  Lucy  begged  her  friend  not  to 
leave  them,  and  she  stayed  to  see  him  off.  Then 
she  took  Lucy  to  her  home  again  and  went  in 
search  of  Mr.  Hobbes.  She  found  him  at  his 
lodgings,  already  busy  about  his  first  lecture.  It 
took  all  her  powers  of  persuasion  to  overcome  his 
astonishment,  to  satisfy  him  that  Martin  Dove's 
suit  was  altogether  hopeless,  and  that  Lucy  Ha- 
thome  might  be  his  own.  When  she  at  last 
succeeded,  he  sat  for  some  time  in  silence,  rest- 
ing his  fine  square  grizzled  head  upon  his  hand, 
looking  round  at  his  fossils  with  moist  eyes  and 
a  subdued  smile  of  mingled  innocence  and  solem- 
nity about  his  lips. 

''  He  makes  the  alligators,  but  He  remembers 
His  little  children." 

He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and  it  was  not  to 
Mary  that  he  was   speaking.     He  rose  slowly. 
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took  his  hat  from  its  accustomed  place,  and  put 
it  on  with  a  grave  reverence.  Then  he  gave 
Mary  his  arm  and  took  her  down-stairs.  They 
walked  a  little  way  together,  and  then  parted. 
Daniel  Hobbes  went  on  his  way  to  Lucy,  and 
Mary — to  her  husband. 
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